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E. W. BAGSTER-COLLINS 


GEN1AL Professor E. W. Bagster-Collins dipped his pen once more 
into the editorial inkwell, chased after an illusive comma (and got it), 
put an obstreperous umlaut in its place, smiled benignly, heaved a 
sigh of editorial relief, and affixed his O.K. to the January, 1937, issue 
of THE GERMAN QUARTERLY. 

One of the most energetic and far-sighted founders of the A.A.T.G., 
E. W. Bagster-Collins, became its spiritus rector as well when he 
was chosen the first Managing Editor of the QUARTERLY. Volume I, 
Number 1 appeared in January, 1928. For nearly a decade, our Edi- 
tor held this, the most important post in our organization. The 
QUARTERLY soon found an echo in the hearts of its readers. They, 
and the early pioneers of our Association, knew right well what to 
expect of a man who had already proved his calibre as the first 
Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal (1916-19); as 
the author of several widely used and influential textbooks; and as a 
contributor of many articles to learned journals. These various publi- 
cations, too numerous to be cited here by title, are all characterized 
by a rare insight into the needs of actual classroom practice. 

Since 1903 Professor of German at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, E. W. Bagster-Collins has specialized in methods of 
teaching modern languages, and year after year has trained large 
numbers of teachers. Many of his former students (meanwhile them- 
selves established “in Amt und Würden”) must have chuckled 
reminiscently when, turning the pages of the QUARTERLY, they read of 
“new” methods or “new” objectives—“The Reading Objective,” “A 
Standardized Minimum Vocabulary," “Functional Grammar," 
“Realien,” “Objective Testing," and the like. All this had been dis- 
cussed and expounded in Bagster-Collins’ courses long ago. Yet the 
publishing of just such articles must have greatly pleased our Editor. 
They were the fruits of his early planting. 

Hence, in expressing to Professor Bagster-Collins the sincere grati- 
tude of all members of the A.A.T.G. for the work he has done, we are 
equally eager to bespeak his continued active interest in the further 
growth of our—his—journal, THE GERMAN QUARTERLY. 

For the Executive Council: 
GÜNTHER Kem 


THE FIRST VITAL WEEK OF BEGINNING GERMAN! 
Paul R. Pope 


Cornell University 


THE text of my remarks will be neither the oft quoted proverb: 
“Aller Anfang ist schwer" nor “Ende gut, alles gut” but rather: 
“Frisch begonnen ist halb gewonnen” whieh I should emend to read: 
“Friseh begonnen ist ganz gewonnen,” or, to be more eonservative, 
“Frisch begonnen ist dreiviertel gewonnen.” 

In a time of edueational erisis when German and, in fact, all 
modern languages are on the defensive, when language requirements 
are being dropped, language eourses diseontinued and when even 
many professional educationists, who should know better, are vio- 
lently hostile to all language instruetion, it behooves us to exert 
ourselves to the utmost to make our subjeet valuable and interesting, 
to demonstrate beyond eontradiction its plaee in the eurrieulum and 
to gain thus ehampions for the eause of modern languages in our 
pupils, who, when they leave us, will go out into life as members 
of school boards or, at least, as influential citizens with votes. 

Proeeeding to more ideal motives, I take it that our ehief duty 
as teachers is to train elear-thinking, tolerant men and women. More 
and more as I see the serious results of the intoleranee and ignoranee 
due to our insularity, I feel that the study of modern languages and, 
I should say, particularly German, is of the first importance in this 
endeavor. If I had dictatorial powers I should insist that every pupil 
in every High School be required to take at least one eourse in a 
modern foreign language— whether or not he attain a “reading 
knowledge" of it, whether or not he forget it in the next five years, 
whether or not prognosis tests show that he has no aptitude whatso- 
ever for language study. In America the mere eoming in eontaet with 
a foreign eivilization for a year would be of untold benefit. 

With these reasons of a more general nature in the background, 
a more immediate one determines the vital importanee of our first 
week's instruetion. We need not believe literally the words of Pro- 
fessor Jean Gontard in the Modern Language Forum of June, 1932, 
p. 108, where he deelares that the first elass will make the pupil love 


! A paper read before the annual meeting of the A.A.T.G. at Richmond, 
Va., Dec. 28, 1936. As the manuscript was borrowed and lost by a local reporter 
the author was obliged to reproduce the paper from memory and begs the 
*gentle reader's" indulgence. 
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or detest the subject for ever: “Vous lui ferez aimer ou détester pour 
toujours l'objet de votre enseignement." Nevertheless we all know 
how strong first impressions are, especially with young people. The 
most elementary psychology teaches us how fatal inhibitions may 
be and how stimulating are positive urges, above all how great a 
róle interest plays in achievement. The first week should be utilized 
by the teacher to implant in the pupil an interest in the subject, per- 
haps even a love and enthusiasm which will carry him through the 
later necessary drudgery—and there is drudgery in every discipline; 
even the delightful art of music has its finger exercises. 

How can we instill in our pupils this interest, this enthusiasm? It 
is axiomatic that all learning is progress from the known to the 
unknown. If cireumstances permitted I should prefer to conduct here 
a sample fifty-minute class to illustrate how I attempt to solve this 
question. As this is not feasible I shall make some suggestions and 
confine myself to a minimum of typical examples. To save repetition 
I refer you to Goedsche's article on: *A First German Lesson for 
College Students" in THE GERMAN QUARTERLY for November, 1932, 
p. 153, and to Bagster-Collins’ “Underlying Principles and Aims of 
Present-Day Modern Language Teaching" in the same number. In- 
cidentally this issue of the QUARTERLY is unusually rich in valuable 
hints and should be studied by every teacher and author of textbooks. 
Valuable hints will be found also in Hagboldt's “Art and Science in 
Language Teaching" (M.L.J. December, 1928) and in Prokosch's 
“Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht” (Monatshefte, May, 1928 
and following numbers). 

Success or failure is determined by the skill with which we lead 
our pupils from the known of English into the unknown of German. 
Fortunately German as a sister language to English, is admirably 
adapted for gentle, painless initiation. But let us make haste slowly. 
Emphasize in your first lessons the similarities rather than the differ- 
ences. Do not heap up unknowns at the beginning. So many German 
words are either identical or so nearly identical in the two languages 
that by careful choosing on the part of the teacher German can be 
largely used in the first week of instruction, perhaps even more then 
than later. Although our English vocabulary consists of, say, fifty 
per cent of words of Romanic origin, the majority of common words, 
ie. those we should naturally use in beginning classes, are of Ger- 
manic origin. The grammar also shows identical features (cf. 
Goedsche), for ex. comparison of adjectives, formation of the geni- 
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tive, and, what is even more important, the formation of compound 
tenses. In the first lessons it is entirely feasible to treat the verb in 
German rather than English by using the international terms such 
as Konjugation, Infinitiv, Präsens, Person, Singular and Plural. 
Necessary German terms such as Endung, Stamm, erste, zweite and 
dritte (Person) are easily understood in the context. The effort of 
shifting to the strictly German terminology which should, of course, 
be used later, is trifling in comparison with the interest aroused in 
the pupil when he realizes that he is actually understanding even a 
grammatical discussion in the foreign language in his very first week 
of study. This grammatical discussion I use, then, as a means and 
not primarily as an end. The creation of a fairly complete little 
practical German language with a minimum of new inflectual prin- 
ciples is really feasible in the first week even before we attack Lesson 
I in the textbook. 

It is evident that the carefully planned use of cognates is of the 
greatest importance in the first lessons. I disagree with colleagues 
who warn against dependence upon cognates because, for example, 
klein — clean, Knabe — Knave or gar — yare (whatever that may 
mean in English) instead of utilizing the hundreds of words where the 
meaning is identical or can easily be guessed from the context. 

As the pupil's attention is not distracted by the learning of a new 
vocabulary,” the first week can be devoted largely to pronunciation 
and the cultivation of “Sprachgefühl,” also to becoming acquainted 
with the new letters. Here, too, the transition from the known to the 
unknown is easy. The pupil's attention can be called to our Old 
English letters on calling cards, to newspaper headings and the like. 
I advocate using the German letters (in print, not in writing) from 
the outset. The pupil is thrilled, at least intrigued, by this exotic 
element and really enjoys reading in the new medium, especially as 
he is not disturbed by paradigms and strange new words, but rather 
aided by the cognates which enable him to guess what the letters 
must be. Home work in the first week can be devoted largely to 
familiarization with the new letters and reading aloud sentences 
which the pupil already understands. 

What background should we postulate before our first class 
meets? A writer of textbooks myself, I consider the textbook the least 


? Bagster-Collins states, p. 163, that "at all times we have overestimated 
the pupils’ ability to absorb vocabulary." In the first week a minimum of new 
words should be given. 
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important element at the beginning; I sometimes even believe that 
better results for the long pull would be accomplished if we used no 
textbook at all. Not textbook nor method is the vital thing (cf. 
Bagster-Collins, p. 170) but a teacher who is fresh, eager, and en- 
thusiastic. These qualifications are dependent neither on age nor sex. 
To anyone except the professional educationist it is axiomatic that 
knowledge of the subject taught is the next vital requirement, and 
it is to be hoped that teachers will not always be compelled to elect 
so many courses in education and methods that they have no time 
left for studying their subject. Other things being equal, a teacher 
thoroughly grounded in philology is at a great advantage, and 
familiarity with the second sound shifting is invaluable in the first 
week of first-year German. Teachers who feel that they have less 
verve and vitality than others need not be discouraged. These quali- 
ties can be cultivated and spontaneity worked up a bit in advance. 
Indeed the apparent spontaneity of instruction is often the result of 
careful “preparation, meditation, and prayer" before the teacher goes 
into class. Always the teacher must be willing to give himself (her- 
self) unsparingly and be thoroughly tired at the end of the hour. A 
teacher who sits at his desk throughout the class period will rarely 
get the best results in language instruction. 

Given an enthusiastic teacher knowing the subject the next 
desideratum is a stimulating classroom, one with a German at- 
mosphere. Even if most schools cannot afford a "German Room" 
with German maps and pictures, a letter to the "German Railroads 
Information Office," 665 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will bring 
attractive posters sufficient for giving a touch of German atmosphere 
and a certain amount of vividness to our instruction. The students 
themselves can also provide pictures. Stamp collections, too, create 
interest in many pupils. Every room has at least a blackboard and 
the teacher can draw innumerable objects on it. The worse the 
teacher draws, the more the class seems to enjoy this feature of 
visual instruction and follows with delight when he puts horns on 
the head of some amorphous animal saying: “Das ist eine Kuh, nicht 
ein Lamm." Choose your cognates and have a sense of humor your- 
selves. 

At our first meeting we endeavor to give our psychological sug- 
gestions, emphasizing the positive, side-stepping the negative. We 
begin with an informal talk on the relationship of the two languages, 
suggestions for the best method of approach, advice how to focus on 
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the individual problem the various rays of close observance with eye 
and ear, cognate relationships, and especially the logic of the situa- 
tion, i.e., the context. A bit of elementary linguistic orientation fol- 
lows; attention is called to the typical differences between the Ameri- 
can and the German pronunciation of the same letters. A slight ad- 
mixture of caricature helps wonderfully and any teacher can imitate 
our Uhmurukun accent. We now tell the class how easy German 
really is, and, to prove it, begin speaking German immediately, 
again choosing our own cognates. Soon a very simple give and take, 
an actual little conversation ensues. Be prepared for surprises. I 
once had the attention of the class at its first meeting beautifully 
directed upon my every movement; I pointed directly at the man in 
the front row, said repeatedly: “Das ist ein Mann,” and to prove 
the value of my method, asked the girl sitting across the aisle what 
I had said. “That is a necktie” was her reply. She had certainly 
focused the rays of close observation of my index finger and of the 
logic of the situation on the problem, but cognate relationship had 
been forgotten as she laughingly admitted when I asked her if “neck- 
tie" sounded anything like “Mann.” 

In our first week, by using the words: Konjugation, Infinitiv, etc. 
as suggested above, the present tense of many verbs is mastered, 
while Sprachgefühl and sentence accent are being cultivated. By 
writing on the blackboard the forms, pointing to oneself with “ich,” to 
the class with “Sie,” giving a noun with the third person “Der Mann 
trinkt”; “Sechs Männer trinken mehr als ein Mann,” etc., little re- 
mains to be explained in English except points such as the difference 
between “du” and "Sie," easily illustrated by little sentences like: 
“Karl, trinkst du Kaffee?” “Karl und Fritz, was trinkt ihr?" “Herr 
Braun, was trinken Sie?” Even in this post-prohibition age the 
American class in college as well as in High School seems to derive 
great amusement from the beverage cognates occurring in sentences 
like: “Meine Mutter trinkt Tee; mein Vater und mein Grossvater 
trinken Kaffee, aber ich trinke Bier und Wein." And meanwhile the 
pupils have learned the conjugation, not only of trinken, but of other 
verbs (cognates of the teacher’s choosing and not always of such an 
infantile character as the examples just given). Moreover they know 
the letters, pronounce individual words passably and have acquired 
some feeling for German expression. 

At this point you may ask: “But, after all, is not a reading knowl- 
edge rather than good pronuneiation or “Sprachgefühl” the first aim 
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of language instruetion?" Admittedly! But in the first week, or even 
month, dismiss the acquisition of an extensive vocabulary from your 
mind. And let the advoeates of the reading knowledge aim first, last 
and always, not deceive themselves. Without a feeling for the lan- 
guage and an instinct for grammar, a knowledge of the meaning of 
ever so many and ever so big words will profit little. You may know 
that “Wasser” means water and “Schwefelsäure” sulfuric acid, but 
it is of still greater importanee to know whether the acid should be 
poured into the water or vice versa. Similarly you must know in a 
literary investigation whether a certain motive is found in both this 
and that source or in neither this nor that original. After years of 
giving “reading knowledge" tests in German to candidates for the 
Ph.D. at Cornell I am convinced that laek of Sprachgefühl and the 
essentials of grammar militates more against the desired understand- 
ing of a given passage than lack of vocabulary. In any case a dic- 
tionary can supply the one lack but not the other. 

It is a perennial wonder to me how well an American class really 
understands German at the end of the first week. Alas, just as 
perennial is the disappointment at the end of the year when I realize 
how little the class has profited in spite of the hopeful text of my first 
paragraph. But that is another story. If we only had the European 
language tradition! If our pupils only had the persistence, the Sitz- 
fleisch of the Germans! I am Ameriean-born myself and have taught 
English in Leipzig and know whereof I speak. However, if interest 
and love for the language and, incidentally, for the people who spoke 
and still speak it, have been aroused, we can be happy if not satisfied. 
Teachers are not looking for completely satisfied hopes, to say 
nothing of material rewards. If, after a term of faithful work on 
your part, one of your least gifted pupils sends you a little Christmas 
card with the German sentence: "Sie haben Deutsch interessant 
für mich gemacht," and actually puts the participle at the end of the 
clause, you feel that your efforts have not been in vain and that life 
is worth living after all. 


LEHREN ALS SCHÓPFERISCHE TATIGKEIT 


Ernst Jockers 
University of Pennsylvania 


Damir die Lehrtätigkeit schópferisch sei, muss sie beim Schüler eine 
lebendige, tätige und dauernde Anteilnahme an dem dargebotenen 
Stoff erwecken. Lebendig: das bedeutet, dass der Schüler mit ganzem 
Herzen bei der Sache ist. Tätig: das bedeutet, dass möglichst viele 
seiner seelisch-geistigen Kräfte zur Mitarbeit aufgerufen werden. 
Dauernd: das bedeutet, dass der Schüler nicht nur seine vorgeschrie- 
bene Zeit durchhält, sondern darüber hinaus das Gelernte aus 
eigenem Antrieb weiterdenkt. 

Wenn dies im allgemeinen von jedem Unterrichtsstoff gilt, so im 
besonderen von den Sprachen. Es ist bekannt, welchen Angriffen die 
fremden Sprachen im gegenwärtigen Augenblick ausgesetzt sind. Der 
Kampf, der sich besonders stark gegen das Deutsche richtet, wird 
offen und heimlich, von berufenster und unberufenster Seite mit 
einer Leidenschaft geführt, die an gewisse seelische Verwirrungen 
wührend der unglücklichen Kriegszeit erinnert. Man kónnte über 
diese Windbeutelpolitik zur Tagesordnung übergehen, wenn man 
nicht wüsste, dass sie sich in den Kópfen vieler Lehr- und Lernbe- 
flissenen bereits zu der Forderung verdichtet hat, der Gesellschafts- 
lehre das “fruchtlose Arbeitsgebiet” der Sprachen zuzuweisen, damit 
die nationalen Ungleichheiten im Sinn übernationaler Gerechtigkeit 
ausgeglichen würden. Man darf sich aber durch solch hochtönende 
Worte nicht betóren lassen. Wenn es darauf ankommt, das Eigentüm- 
liche fremder Vólker zum Zweck einer peinlich notwendigen über- 
nationalen Gerechtigkeit zu erfassen, so gibt es kein besseres Mittel 
hierzu als die fremden Sprachen, die als unwillkürliche seelische 
Offenbarungen ihrer Vólker tiefer in deren Wesen einführen als die 
Oberflächenschürfunger seelisch blinder Soziologen. Darum erwächst 
aber auch dem Sprachlehrer mehr als je die dringende Aufgabe, 
seinen bedrohten Posten so zu festigen, dass er die Angriffe der 
Gegner nicht nur abschlagen, sondern durch erhöhte Leistung von 
sich aus zur Offensive übergehen kann. Es ist daher zu begrüssen, 
dass die Leitung unserer Vereinigung der diesjährigen Verhandlung 
in Richmond die Frage “Wie kann das Interesse am Deutschun- 
terricht am besten gefördert werden” zur Besprechung vorgelegt hat. 
Die folgenden Ausführungen erheben nicht den Anspruch, diese 
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schwierige Frage endgültig zu beantworten. Sie wollen nur durch 
Aufzeigung der verschiedenen Mittel, die zur Lósung des Problems 
angewendet werden, zu seiner Klärung beitragen und wenn zum 
Schluss als erfolgversprechendster Weg die Ertüchtigung des Lehrers 
empfohlen wird, so geschieht das nicht aus irgend einem re- 
formatorischen Bemühen, sondern aus der Überzeugung, dass das 
dort Vorgeschlagene überall da, wo man die Sache ernst nimmt, 
làngst Wirklichkeit geworden ist. 

Die Anteilnahme, die wir vom Schüler fordern, muss lebendig, 
tätig und dauernd im oben erläuterten Sinne sein, wenn sie werbe- 
&rüftig für unser Fach werden soll. In der Bestimmung dieses Ziels 
dürften unsere Meinungen kaum auseinandergehen. Anders liegen 
die Dinge, wenn es sich um die Auswahl der Mittel handelt, die nach 
diesem Ziel hinführen sollen. Hier scheiden sich die Geister. Wüh- 
rend die einen einer móglichst vielseitigen ausserunterrichtlichen 
Tätigkeit das Wort reden, verlegen die andern den Schwerpunkt auf 
die Arbeit in der Klasse, indem sie sich entweder von der Auswahl 
des Stoffes oder von der Art der Unterrichtsweise das Heil ver- 
sprechen. Eine dritte Gruppe vertritt den Standpunkt, dass es haupt- 
süchlich auf die Persónlichkeit des Lehrers, auf die von ihr ausstrah- 
lenden schöpferischen Kräfte ankommt, und dass keine Tätigkeit 
zum Herzen des Schülers vordringt, wenn sie nicht von diesem leben- 
digen Mittelpunkt aus genährt wird. 

Was fordern die einzelnen Gruppen? Was bieten sie an praktischen 
Vorschlägen und was leisten sie, gemessen an dem allgemeinen Ziel? 
Die erste Gruppe geht von der Beobachtung aus, dass unsere Schüler 
innerlich viel zu unruhig sind, um durch den Unterricht allein dauernd 
gefesselt zu werden. Um dem unbefriedigten Tätigkeitsdrang ihrer 
Schüler entgegenzukommen, empfehlen ihre Vertreter Teilnahme der 
Schüler an deutschen Vereinen, Gesangvereinen und Theatervorstel- 
lungen, Lesen von deutschen Zeitungen, Besuch deutscher Kinoauf- 
führungen, Briefwechsel mit deutschen Studenten, Herausgabe 
eigener Schulzeitungen, Anschaffung deutscher Schallplatten, An- 
hören deutscher Vorträge, Predigten und andere dergleichen Dinge. 
In jeder dieser Tätigkeiten liegt etwas Verlockendes, und es ist keine 
Frage, dass viel Gutes damit gestiftet wird. Wer schon einmal einen 
Schülergesangverein, eine Theateraufführung oder einen Briefaus- 
tausch amerikanischer und deutscher Studenten geleitet hat, der 
weiss, mit welcher Freude unsere Studenten an solchen Dingen teil- 
nehmen, wie sie tage-und wochenlang von einer Vorführung sprechen, 
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ihren Wortsehatz sieh für den tágliehen Verkehr zu eigen machen 
und wie oft sie sieh dadurch anregen lassen, mehr von dem aufge- 
führten Diehter kennen zu lernen. Er wird aueh bemerken, dass 
manehmal aus solcher Betätigung der Anreiz erwacht, sieh ernst- 
hafter mit deutscher Spraehe und Literatur zu befassen. Auf der an- 
deren Seite aber wird er aueh nieht übersehen, dass die Mehrzahl der 
Studenten sieh von diesen Veranstaltungen fernhált, teils aus Mangel 
an Zeit, teils aus Mangel an Fühigkeit, teils aber aueh aus innerem 
Widerwillen gegen jede Mehrbelastung. Diejenigen aber, die wirklich 
daran teilnehmen, erfahren durch sie nur in den seltensten Fällen jene 
tiefere Anregung, die eine dauernde, lebendige Anteilnahme zur Folge 
hat. Das führt uns zur Erkenntnis, dass dureh dies Verfahren immer 
nur einzelne Schüler vorübergehend gewonnen werden können, dass 
die Klasse als Ganzes dadurch aber nieht ergriffen, in vielen Fällen 
sogar vernachlässigt wird. 

Die zweite Gruppe, eingedenk der alten Wahrheit, dass alle 
erspriessliche Lehrtätigkeit nur innerhalb der Klasse selbst geleistet 
werden kann, versucht das Problem der Anteilerweekung entweder 
von der stoffliehen oder von der methodisehen Seite her zu lösen. 
Man sagt sich, dass es wesentlich von der Masse und Art des darge- 
botenen Stoffes abhängt, ob man die Schüler für seine Sache gewinnt 
oder nicht. Man geht hierbei von der Tatsache aus, dass unseren 
Sehülern durch Tageszeitungen, Radios und Kinos täglich so viel- 
fältiges Bildungsmaterial zugeführt wird, dass die Sehule ihre 
Anziehungskraft einbüsst, wenn sie nicht in eine Art Wettbewerb mit 
diesen neuzeitlichen Bildungseinriehtungen eintritt, es ihnen gleichtut 
oder sie womöglieh noeh übertrifft. So wird nun nach der Vorsehrift 
“Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen” aus allen Zweigen 
des deutsehen geschichtliehen, staatlichen, wirtsehaftliehen, geistigen 
und künstlerischen Lebens eine Unsumme belehrenden und unter- 
haltenden Bildungsstoffs zusammengetragen und in Form von Fibeln, 
Textbüehern, Diehterausgaben, Lesebüehern auf die Schüler los- 
gelassen. In den letzten fünfzehn Jahren hat sieh eine wahre Sintflut 
soleher Veróffentlichungen über unsere Highschools, Colleges und 
Universitüten ergossen, und jeder, der bei dieser Bewegung der 
Geister nieht als rückständig verschrien werden wollte, hielt sieh 
berufen, die Wasser der Flut dureh eigene Aufsehüttungen noeh um 
einige Zoll emporzutreiben. Es kam dabei nieht immer darauf an, 
dass etwas Gutes und Wertbestündiges, sondern dass überhaupt 
etwas geleistet wurde und dass die Anzahl der von dem Verfasser 
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betreuten Schüler von vornherein einen befriedigten Bücherabsatz 
gewührleistete. Was wollte man aus den armen amerikanischen 
Studenten, die ohnehin unter Überbelastung durch andere Fächer 
litten, nicht alles machen unter der herrschenden Stoffkrankheit: 
deutsche Techniker, Ingenieure, Chemiker, Historiker, Geographen, 
Literarhistoriker, Pfarrer und womöglich noch gar Politiker. Je nach 
der besonderen Vorliebe des Textbuchverfassers wurde der Nach- 
druck auf die eine oder andere Seite des deutschen “kulturellen 
Lebens” gelegt, und wenn man gar mit seinen Studenten über diese 
Dinge in der deutschen Sprache plaudern, d.h. die im Textbuch 
wörtlich angeführten Fragen zur eigenen Zufriedenheit beantworten 
konnte, so glaubte man, das Ziel seiner unterrichtlichen Zauberei, 
den deutschamerikanischen Homunculus, erreicht zu haben. Man 
verzeihe diese Ironie. Sie mag bitter sein, aber sie entbehrt nicht 
der Wahrheit. Glücklicherweise hat der gesunde Sinn unserer guten 
alten Schule und nicht zuletzt auch der geschädigten Verleger die 
Verstiegenheit dieses Gebahrens bald erkannt und tatkräftig zum 
Rückzug geblasen. Heute sind wir glücklich so weit, dass wir wissen: 
es kommt in unserm High School- und College-Deutschunterricht 
nicht darauf an, aus unsern guten amerikanischen Studenten 
schlechte Deutsche zu machen, sie zu einer immerhin zweifelhaften 
Schreib-und Sprechfertigkeit zu erziehen oder ihnen gar Fachkennt- 
nisse auf dem einen oder andern Gebiete zuzuführen. Wohl aber 
kommt es darauf an, in ihnen eine warme Liebe für die deutsche 
Sprache und die in ihr liegenden Gemüts-und Geisteskräfte zu 
erwecken, und dieses bescheidenere, aber darum nicht weniger wert- 
volle Ziel erreichen wir schon, wenn wir ihnen die nötigen Mittel 
zum selbstständigen Übersetzen deutscher Prosa und Poesie in die 
Hand geben. Gegenständlich gesprochen, bedeutet das, dass wir 
ihnen das Wesentliche der Wort- und Satzbildungslehre beibringen 
und auf die Schaffung eines verlässlichen Wortschatzes bedacht sind. 
Bei dieser Zielsetzung ist es ziemlich gleichgültig, ob wir viel oder 
wenig Stoff durchnehmen, denn die Güte des Unterrichts hängt nicht 
von der Anzahl der Seiten ab, die man täglich herunterhaspelt. Wenig 
und gründlich ist besser als viel und oberflächlich. Natürlich muss 
das Wenige wirklich auch vom Schüler selbst geleistet werden, nicht 
auf Grund zwischenzeiliger Eselsbrücken, sondern auf Grund des 
sauber erlernten fremden Wortschatzes. Der Lehrer sollte dabei nur 
leiten, aber nicht aus falsch verstandenem Mitleid oder aus Gefall- 
sucht dem Studenten das Wort auf die Zunge legen, wenn dieser 
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mit seinen langgezogenen Gähnlauten darnach hascht. Aber selbst 
bei dieser Beschrünkung auf das Notwendige sind die Schwierig- 
keiten, die im Stoffproblem liegen, nicht behoben, denn die Frage 
erhebt sich gleich: “was ist notwendig?" Die Antworten auf diese 
Frage sind bedingt durch die Neigungen der Lehrer und das Mass 
von Entgegenkommen, das sie für die Neigungen ihrer Schüler haben. 
So empfiehlt der eine die Kurzgeschichte, der andere die Novelle, 
ein dritter ein Drama, ein vierter einen Detektivroman, ein fünfter 
Märchen und so weiter ad infinitum, und ehe man sich's versieht, 
ist man aus dem Bemühen, von der Stoffmasse loszukommen, durch 
eine Tücke des Geistes wieder in das alte verpónte Übel zurückgefal- 
len. Wie man es also nimmt, ob man viel oder wenig gibt, stets wird 
man zur Erkenntnis kommen, dass man von der Stoffseite allein den 
Schüler nicht dauernd fassen kann, weil eben keiner demselben 
Stoff denselben Anteil entgegenbringt. Wer also glaubt, auf diesem 
Weg das anfangs umschriebene Ziel zu erreichen, der ist auf dem 
Holzweg. Der Stoff tut es nicht. 

Was aber der Stoff nicht vermag, das vermag auch die Methode 
nicht. Denn was ist Methode? Methode ist das der schópferischen 
Persónlichkeit innewohnende Arbeitsgesetz, ob es dieser zum Be- 
wusstsein kommt oder nicht. Es ist Ausdruck eines Lebendigen, die 
notwendige Wirkungsform eines eigenartig ausgerichteten Innern. 
Losgelöst von ihrem schöpferischen Träger, ist sie nur eine tote Form. 
In eine Methode kann man nicht hineinschlüpfen wie in ein fertiges 
Kleid, weil sie immer die Haltung und das Mass ihres Schöpfers 
voraussetzt. Man kann sich ihrer nicht bedienen, wenn man nicht 
gleichsam für sie vorbestimmt ist. Aus der Nichtbeobachtung dieser 
einfachen Wahrheit ist hier und dort Unheil entstanden. Weil in der 
Frankfurter Musterschule ein Künstlergelehrter war, für den die 
Befolgung der direkten Methode im Sprachunterricht einfach 
Lebensgesetz war, deswegen meinten Hunderte und Tausende sich 
desselben Vorrechts bedienen zu dürfen. Weil Dilthey eine geistes- 
geschichtliche, Nadler eine stammesgeschichtliche, Unger eine 
problemgeschichtliche, Freud eine geschlechtsgeschichtliche Be- 
handlungsweise der Kunst und Literatur befolgten, glaubten viele 
Kunst-und Literaturwissenschaftler in dieselben Hörner blasen zu 
müssen, wenn sie auch die dazu erforderliche Lungenkraft nicht 
besassen. So verlegte man sich auch hier auf Äusseres und glaubte 
die Jugend zu fassen durch formalen Putz. Verfehltes Beginnen. Alle 
Anpreisungen volks-, kultur-, gesellschafts-, seelen-, und stilkund- 
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licher Methoden sagen dem Studenten nichts, weil er oft noch nicht 
einmal den Sinn dieser Worte versteht. Um Methode zu haben, 
braucht man in den meisten Fällen nicht mehr als Ehrlichkeit, Sau- 
berkeit, Gründlichkeit und jene vornehmste Toleranz, Dinge und 
Personen durch sich selber sprechen zu lassen. Methode allein ist 
fast immer nur Theorie. Mit ihr erweckt man ebensowenig dauernde, 
lebendige und tätige Anteilnahme wie mit dem blossen Unterrichts- 
stoff oder der ausserunterrichtlichen Geschäftigkeit. 

Was durch Unterhaltung, Stoff und Methode nicht erreicht werden 
kann, das soll und muss der Lehrer tun. So kommen wir zu unserer 
dritten Gruppe, die der Auffassung ist, dass in dem uns aufgezwung- 
enen Kampf der rechte Lehrer die beste Waffe ist gegen unsere Gegner 
und dass es allein von ihm abhängt, ob wir die Schüler gewinnen 
oder nicht. Wenn wir Lehrer haben, die sich auszeichnen durch Liebe 
zur Sache, Beherrschung des Stoffs und den Mut, die Ergebnisse 
ihres Denkens zum tieferen Verständnis der Lebensrätsel zu ver- 
wenden, dann folgen ihnen die Schüler von selbst, weil sie das sichere 
Gefühl haben, dass hier Kräfte wirken, die sie nutzbringend für sich 
verwenden können. Vielleicht haben wir in der Vergangenheit auf 
Textbücher und Methoden zu viel und auf uns selbst zu wenig Wert 
gelegt. Vielleicht haben wir die alte Wahrheit vergessen, dass alle 
Erziehung beim Erziehenden beginnt und dass keiner zum Erzie- 
hungsamt taugt, der nicht alles, was er von seinen Schülern verlangt, 
in viel höherem Masse von sich selber fordert. Lehren ist die 
verantwortungsvollste aller Künste, weil sie es mit einem mensch- 
lichen Bildungsstoff zu tun hat, in welchem jedes falsche Wort, jede 
unrechte Geste, jede ungrade Handlung eine Schramme fürs ganze 
Leben hinterlässt. Zu jeder Kunst aber gehören neben anderen 
wesentlich vier Dinge: Liebe, Wissen, Können und Mut. Wie steht 
es mit diesen vier Dingen in uns selbst? Liebe für Sache und Mensch, 
Begeisterung für Amt und Beruf sind die Grundvoraussetzungen 
aller erspriesslichen Lehrtätigkeit. Sie sind der Grund, der alles 
trägt und aus dem alles wächst. Freilich ist sie nicht erlernbar. Man 
hat sie oder hat sie nicht. Wer sie hat, der sei dankbar. Wer sie nicht 
hat, meide den lehrenden Beruf. Es gibt Berufe genug, wo man der 
Liebe entbehren kann, ja es gibt welche, wo sie geradezu ein Hinder- 
nis ist für den Erfolg. 

Aber Liebe allein genügt nicht. Liebe muss erhellt werden vom 
Wissen, sonst ist sie blind und schadet mehr als sie nützt. Um dieses 
Wissen für alle Erziehungsstufen zu gewührleisten, muss gefordert 
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werden, dass kein Unterschied gemacht werde in der Ausbildung 
eines High School-, College- und Universitätslehrers, und dass sie 
alle denselben Prüfungserfordernissen genügen. Unsere Lehramts- 
anwärter sollten nicht bloss die neuhochdeutsche Grammatik, 
Phonetik und Literaturgeschichte kennen, sondern ebenso deutsche 
Sprach-und Staatengeschichte und soviel Philosophie, als zum 
Verständnis der grossen deutschen Dichtungen unerlässlich ist. Nach 
dem Verlassen der Universität sollten sie, wie es in vielen grosstäd- 
tischen High Schools längst üblich ist, überall eine einjährige 
Lern- und Probezeit unter der Führung eines erfahrenen Lehrers 
durchmachen und selbständig erst dann lehren dürfen, wenn 
sie in einer besonderen Prüfung ihre Befähigung hierzu erwiesen 
haben. Um in den wichtigen unteren Klassen störendes Gegenein- 
anderlehren durch Anwendung verschiedener Bücher und Methoden 
zu verhindern, sollte die Leitung des grammatischen Unterrichts 
einer bewährten Lehrkraft übertragen werden. Diesem Unter- 
richtsleiter sollte es Ehrenpflicht sein, von Zeit zu Zeit die verschie- 
denen Klassen zu besuchen, nicht natürlich, um die jüngeren Lehrer 
vor den Schülern zu rügen oder selbst in den Unterricht einzugreifen, 
wohl aber, um in besonderen, von Zeit zu Zeit abzuhaltenden Lehrer- 
konferenzen in offener Weise auf Abstellung von Mängeln und auf 
Erzielung einer einheitlichen Sprech-und Arbeitsweise hinzuwirken. 
Allen rechtschaffenen Lehrern, die sich und ihre Sache ernst nehmen, 
wäre eine solche Aussprache sicher viel willkommener als das heim- 
lich geübte Schnüffel-und Spitzelwesen, zu welchem jeder höfliche 
Abteilungsleiter sonst notgedrungen greifen muss, wenn er über die 
Arbeit seiner Lehrer und den Zustand der Klassen Bescheid wissen 
will. Darüber hinaus sollten es sich die Lehrer, junge und alte, nicht 
nehmen lassen, sich gelegentlich in den Klassen zu besuchen und in 
besonderen pädagogischen Seminaren ihre gegenseitigen Erfahrungen 
zum allgemeinen Nutzen auszutauschen. Keiner ist fertig und keiner 
ist so weise, dass er nicht auch vom andern lernen könnte. Diese 
Lehrerkonferenzen brauchten sich keineswegs auf die eigene Fakultät 
zu beschränken. Sie könnten die Kollegen benachbarter High Schools 
und Colleges zu den Besprechungen heranziehen, um häufig vorkom- 
mende Überschneidungen und Wiederholungen desselben Unter- 
richtsstoffes zu vermeiden. Dass an den Colleges und Universitäten 
die wissenschaftliche Weiterbildung der Kandidaten mit dem Ex- 
amen nicht aufhört, dass diese vielmehr zu selbständigem wissen- 
schaftlichem Arbeiten angehalten werden sollten, ist selbstverständ- 
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lich. Keine Beförderung sollte ausgesprochen werden, wenn sie nicht 
durch besondere Leistung auf pädagogischem oder rein wissenschaft- 
lichem Gebiet verdient worden ist. Beförderungen auf Grund 
perönlicher Vorlieben, ausserunterrichtlicher Tätigkeiten, politischer 
Gesinnung und Fürsprache, Herkunft und Namen, sollten ebenso 
unmöglich sein wie Beförderungen aus Gnade und Mitleid. Zur 
Verhütung solcher Einseitigkeiten sollten allerdings die älteren 
Lehrer vom Abteilungsleiter bei allen wichtigen Fragen zu Rate 
gezogen werden, wenn es nur darum wäre, dass auch nicht der leiseste 
Verdacht persönlicher Geschäftsführung dessen Ansehen trüben 
könne. Hier ıst dann der Punkt, wo der Lehrer des oben erwähnten 
Mutes bedarf, damit er nicht einfach als „quantité négligeable" auf 
die Seite geschoben, sondern gehört werde, wenn das Wohl der 
Abteilung es erfordert. Er wird diesen Mut auch dann haben müssen, 
wenn überängstliche oder übereifrige Gemüter ihn von dem Bekennt- 
nis dessen abhalten wollen, was er in geistigen Dingen für recht 
erkannt hat und was er als Pro-fessor bekennen muss, wenn er sich 
nicht auf die Stufe eines geistigen Speisträgers herabdrücken lassen 
will Natürlich gilt das nur für seine wissenschaftliche Tátigkeit, 
und auch da nur unter der Voraussetzung, dass mit dem Bekenntnis 
zur Wahrheit auch immer der nótige Takt, die nótige Duldung der 
berechtigten Meinung anderer verbunden ist. Wo das aber der Fall 
ist, da soll der Lehrer nicht nur bekennen, da muss er es, und er 
braucht nicht zu fürchten, dass es ihm gleich den Kopf kosten wird. 
Wenn er ihn, horribile dictu, darum dennoch verlieren sollte, so móge 
er dem Beispiel des grünen Ritters folgen, der, als ihm der Kopf an 
einem Platz abgeschlagen wurde, diesen unter den Arm nahm und 
sich ihn an einem andern Ort wieder aufsetzen liess. 

Ich bin am Ende meiner Ausführungen. Auf die Frage, wie wir 
am besten tátiges, lebendiges und dauerndes Interesse am Deutschun- 
terricht schaffen kónnen, glaube ich zusammenfassend antworten zu 
sollen: es geschieht nicht durch die ausserunterrichtliche Tätigkeit, 
nicht durch den Unterrichtsstoff und erst recht nicht durch die Me- 
thode, sondern allein durch die Persönlichkeit des Lehrers, der 
Liebe, Wissen, Kónnen und Mut in sich vereinigt und der bereit ist, 
„auch willig das Beschwerliche zu tun." 


AN INTER-SCHOLASTIC GERMAN GLEE CLUB 


L. Leo Taub 
James Monroe High School, New York City 


THE importance of club activities as indispensable adjuncts to suc- 
cessful modern foreign language teaching is so well established that 
it hardly requires reiteration or argument at the present writing. For 
a detailed article on this subject, based on practice rather than 
theory, the reader is referred to Joshua Hochstein's “A Pan American 
Manual"! wherein the “why and wherefore" and, in a sense limited to 
a Pan American club, the “how” of club work receive exhaustive 
treatment. Standard texts on the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages? contain abundant bibliographical material on this topic as 
do articles in current professional periodicals. This article, there- 
fore, in speaking of the Inter-Scholastic German Glee Club of New 
York, will offer no apologies for the existence of the Club for the past 
seven years. More appropriately, it will endeavor to acquaint the 
reader with the history and present status, the achievements and 
activities of the Club, with pertinent statistics, and with such hints 
on organization and administration as will, it is hoped, point the way 
for those who would attempt to organize similar clubs in cities other 
than New York. 

The Inter-High School German Club movement is an importation 
into New York from Philadelphia. There Dr. W. A. Hausmann of 
the Central High School is founder and adviser of a federation of 
German Clubs which from time to time unite in joint endeavors of a 
dramatic or musical kind. In New York City, Professor Frank 
Mankiewiez of City College, then Chairman of the French and 
German departments of the James Monroe H. S., was the prime 
mover in establishing the Inter-High School German Glee Club of 
New York in February, 1931. He rightly insisted on the inclusion of 
the “Glee” element as a means of making each member an active 
participant rather than a passive recipient in the work of the Club. 
He delegated the organization, administration and musical direction 
of the Club to the present writer and to a co-director and accom- 

! Hispania, Vol. XVI, No. 3, October, 1933. 

? Notably Cole, Robert D., Modern Foreign Languages and their Teaching 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1931), Chapter VIII. 

* See, for example, Pfeffer, J. Allan, Realia in American Modern Language 
Instruction, GERMAN QUARTERLY, Vol. X, No. 1, January, 1937. 
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panist, Miss Sarah Wolfson of the James Monroe H. S. who, in 1932, 
was succeeded by Mrs. Rebecca Bridge of the New Utrecht H. S. 
Dr. Mankiewicz has ever since been connected with the Glee Club 
as its Sponsor. This year, largely through the agitation of members 
who have been graduated from high schools, the name of the Club 
was altered to “Inter-Scholastic German Glee Club of New York." 

Since the date of its founding the Club has been active as a 
musical, cultural, and social organization of city-wide scope. At the 
present time it consists of over four hundred active members who 
are students of German in thirty-eight high schools, eight junior high 
schools, five industrial schools, and three colleges of Greater New 
York. It also has members who are no longer in school, and some 
who have never studied German. The Glee Club convenes for re- 
hearsals on Saturdays throughout the academic year in the audi- 
torium of the City College at Twenty-third Street and Lexington 
Avenue, from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. 

The activities of the organization fall under two main headings: 
social and cultural. As a social organization the Glee Club has main- 
tained itself as a successful experiment, even to the point of meeting 
the needs of ill-adjusted pupils; as an organization giving training in 
the rendition of German vocal (and instrumental) music it has 
opened new vistas for and has effected great changes in numerous 
young people. 

In an article in High Points* (in which the adjustment-value of 
the Club was stressed) prepared on the basis of a questionnaire dis- 
tributed by the New York City Board of Education, a number of 
points were brought out which are germane to the present discussion. 
It was there shown that the watchword of the group is “purposeful 
activity on the part of all." Even those who are utterly unable to 
express themselves musically find ample opportunity to be helpful 
in clerical capacities, such as checking attendance, preparing and 
distributing song sheets, attending to correspondence, and the like. 
It was further shown that the Club has on file data to prove that 
members who by reason of their mental or physical maladjustment 
offered great problems to their teachers and parents have become 
happy citizens in this-cosmopolitan society. In the Glee Club they 
were able to make new contacts and feel themselves spiritually and 


“Taub, L. Leo, The Inter-High School German Glee Club of New York 
as a Cultural Project, May, 1934. 
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socially rejuvenated; they found a new interest and new friends. 
Many pupils whom the collegiate or business world had claimed, or 
who had joined the army of the unemployed, and who, thereafter, 
still remained members of the Club, testify, by their mere presence in 
the organization as “post-graduate members," to the fact that the 
interest which the Glee Club arouses and maintains is one that does 
not readily die. Further evidence of adjustment value in club work 
of this kind will come to light in the statistical section which follows. 
There some of the pedagogical implications of this activity will also 
be mentioned. But under the latter heading it should be noted here 
that in the Club the members' innate love of music finds a satisfying 
and useful form of expression and that their notoriously hostile atti- 
tude toward memorization is overcome with success. Over a period 
of seven years, seventy-nine German songs, most of them containing 
four stanzas or more, were committed to memory quite readily by 
the entire membership of the Glee Club. 

Before we enter into a more detailed examination of who is in the 
Glee Club and how each member works, let us first see what has been 
accomplished, in a physical sense, during the past seven years: 


May, 1931. First annual Grand Concert. Admission free. 

June, 1931. a. The Glee Club is filmed in a “sound-short” by Fox 
Movietone and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The films are dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 

b. The Glee Club is entertained at a dance by the Manhat- 
tan District Council of the Steuben Society of America. 

December, 1931. First radio broadcast on Christmas Eve. Station WPAP. 

May, 1932. Annual Grand Concert. Proceeds: School Relief Fund. 

November, 1932. Musical program rendered at the dedication of the Goethe 
monument by the Goethe Society of America in Bryant 
Park, New York City. 

December, 1932. Radio broadcast on Christmas Eve. Station WPAP. 


March, 1933. Annual Grand Concert. Proceeds: “Junior Year Abroad” 
fund of the City College. 

April, 1933. Nationwide and international broadcast over the facilities 
of the N.B.C. 

May, 1933. a. Joint Grand Concert with the Rheinischer Sángerbund 


of New York. 
b. The Glee Club is entertained at a dance by the Sünger- 


bund. 

April, 1934. Annual Grand Concert. Admission free. 

May, 1934. a. Nationwide and international broadcast over the facilities 
of the N.B.C. 


b. Joint Concert with the Rheinischer Sängerbund of New 
York. 
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c. The Glee Club is entertained at a dance by the Sänger- 
bund. 

June, 1934. Musical program rendered at the “Frühlingsfest” presented 
by the Metropolitan Chapter of the A.A.T.G. 

March, 1935. a. Annual Grand Concert. Proceeds: In honor of the tenth 
anniversary of the James Monroe High School where the 
Glee Club was founded, Monroe Crippled Children's Fund. 
b. The Glee Club entertains its friends at a dance. 

May, 1935. a. Joint Grand Concert with the Rheinischer Sángerbund of 
New York. 

b. The Glee Club is entertained at a dance by the Sänger- 
bund. 

c. Nationwide and international broadcast, over the facilities 
of the N.B.C. 

November, 1935. The Glee Club presents the talking film “Emil und die 
Detektive." Proceeds: Lyre, Masque and Quill (the alumni 
organization of the Glee Club), and Office Equipment Fund 
of the Glee Club. 

May, 1936. a. Annual Grand Concert. Proceeds: Junior Auxiliary of 
the Metropolitan Chapter of the A.A.T.G. 

b. Joint Grand Concert with the Rheinischer Sängerbund of 
New York. 

c. The Glee Club is entertained at a dance by the Sänger- 
bund. 

d. Nationwide and international broadeast over the facilities 
of the N.B.C. 


For the present season the following activities are scheduled: 
February, 1937. The Glee Club presents the sound-film “Geschichten aus 
dem Wienerwald." Proceeds: Glee Club. 

April, 1937. The Annual Grand Concert will be held on April 24 in the 
auditorium of the Brooklyn Technical High School. (Seat- 
ing capacity 3055.) Proceeds: Divided between the American 
Christian and American Jewish Committees for the Relief of 
German Sufferers. 

Just as the above chronology is presented here in the nature of 
suggestions for similar undertakings in this country rather than as 
a mere retrospective calendar of events, so the list of songs which 
follows and which represents selections sung by the Glee Club as a 
whole at its various concerts, is included here to show the type of 
work which engages the interest of the membership. The songs repre- 
sent a cross-section of German vocal music and include Lieder, 
Minnelieder, Volkslieder, Soldatenlieder, Studentenlieder, Hand- 
werksburschenlieder, Trinklieder and Schlager. A sampling of each 
variety is presented at each concert. These songs have been sung in 
unison or have been arranged for mixed voices. 


Ex; 
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. Adieu mein kleiner Gardeoffizier 
. An der schónen blauen Donau 


Ännchen von Tharau 


. Die Arche Noah 


Der Asra 
Auch Du 


. Auf Flügeln des Gesanges 

. Bauernlied 

. Der Bummel-Petrus 

. Das gibt's nur einmal 

. Das ist die Liebe der Matrosen 

. Das muss ein Stück vom Himmel sein 
. Die Dorfmusik 

. Der Doktor Eisenbart 

. Drum Madel wink, wink, wink 

. Drunten im Unterland 

. Ein Rheinisches Mädchen 

. Ergo bibamus 

. Erlkönig 

. Es ist ein harter Schluss 

. Es ist ein Schnitter 

. Es war ein Knab’ gezogen 

. Fünfmalhunderttausend Mann 

. Der geheilte Bursche 

. Grad aus dem Wirtshaus 

. Hab’ mein Wage 

. Heidenröslein 

. Das Herz am Rhein 

. Hoch vom Dachstein an 

. Ich bin nur ein armer Wandergesell 

. Ich ging emol spaziere 

. Ich muss wieder einmal in Grinzing sein 
. Ich schiess den Hirsch 

. Im Prater blühen wieder die Bäume 
. Im Salzkammergut 

. In deinen Augen 

. In einem kühlen Grunde 

. In Wien, wo der Wein und der Walzer blüht 
. Der Jüger aus Kurpfalz 

. Der Kónig in Thule 

. Der Kuckuck auf dem Baum 

. Der Kuckuck auf dem Zaune sass 
. Landsknechtsmarsch 

. Der Leibarzt und der Trinker 

. Leise zieht durch mein Gemüt 

. Lied der Grete 

. Lindenwirtin 


Reisch-Stolz 
Strauss 

Volkslied 
Müller-Schneider 
Heine-Rubinstein 
Gilbert-Heymann 
Heine-Mendelssohn 
Schubert 

Schlager 
Gilbert-Heymann 
Gilbert-Heymann 
Reisch-Stolz 
Fryberg 

Volksweise 
Volksweise 
Volksweise 

Hoppe 
Goethe-Eberwein 
Goethe-Schubert 
Handwerksburschenlied 
Volkslied 

Volkslied 
Soldatenlied 

Fink 

Mihler 
Volkslied-Volksweise 
Goethe-Werner 

Hill 
Dirnbäck-Seydler 
Kunnekl 

Volkslied 

Benatzky 
Schober-Volksweise 
Stolz 

Benatzky 
Ratter-Stolz 

Glück 

Stolz 
Volkslied-Volksweise 
Zelter 

Volkslied 
Volkslied-Róntgen 
Soldatenlied 
Schubarth 
Heine-Mendelssohn 
Conradi 

Alt 
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48. Die Lore am Tore Volkslied-Carey 

49. Mein Liebeslied muss ein Walzer sein Stolz 

50. Mein Vater war ein Wandersmann Sigismund-Anding 

51. Muss i denn Volkslied 

52. Phyllis im Garten Volkslied 

53. Reiterlied Soldatenlied 

54. Romanze von den Schneidern Volkslied-Himmel 

55. Rosestock Volkslied 

56. Der Sang ist verschollen Sommer 

57. Der Schlossergesell Reissiger 

58. Schön ist das Leben Gilbert-Heymann 

59. Sehnsucht Kjerulf 

60. So sei gegrüsst Schumann 

61. Spinn, spinn Volkslied 

62. Still wie die Nacht Bohm 

63. Die Teutoburger Schlacht Soldatenlied 

64. Der Tod von Basel Volkslied 

65. Der Tod reit auf einem kohlschwarzen Rappen Graener 

66. Trinklieder (Potpourri) Arrangement, Rebecca 
Bridge 

67. Die Trummen Soldatenlied 

68. Von den Leinewebern Volksweise 

69. Wach auf Minnesang 

70. Das Waldhorn Schmid-Silcher 

71. Das Wandern Müller-Zöllner 

72. Wanderschaft Miiller-Schubert 

73. Warum ist es am Rhein so schón Volkslied 

74. Was kann der Sigismund dafür Gilbert 

75. Wenn die Soldaten Soldatenlied 

76. Wien du Stadt meiner Träume Siezeynsky 

77. Willst du denn mein Söhnchen haben Volkslied 

78. Zwei Herzen im dreiviertel Takt Stolz 

79. Zu Regensburg Handwerksburschenlied 


At each Annual Grand Concert orchestral or chamber music has 
been supplied by ensembles made up in whole or in part by members 
of the Glee Club. 
In 1931 a string ensemble was under the direction of Henry 


Aaron, a member of the Glee Club. In 1932 orchestral selections were 
rendered by the Inter-High School German Simfonietta, an integral 
part of the Glee Club, likewise under the direction of Henry Aaron. 
At the concert of 1933 the Simfonietta was considerably enlarged and 
was under the baton of Mr. Albert A. Becker, chairman of the music 
department of the James Monroe H. S. 

From 1934-1936 orchestral selections were rendered by the Sym- 
phonic Ensemble under the direction of Hon. Leopold Prince, justice 
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of the Municipal Court in the City of New York. The recently 

formed Young Women's Symphonic Ensemble under the direction of 

Miss Beatrice Brown, formerly of the Glee Club, is preparing to 

supply the orchestral settings for the approaching concert of April 24, 

1937. A large percentage of the sixty young ladies in this organization 

are former members of the Glee Club. 
There is evidence at hand to show that the Club prepares its 
members for the worthy and intelligent use of leisure. "Singing 
circles" composed of Glee Club members convene for rehearsals dur- 
ing the week throughout the city. These groups devote many an 
evening to the singing of German songs. Their immediate objective 
is to qualify as an ensemble worthy of a place on the program of a 
publie concert. But failing in this ambition, they find ample solace in 
the popularity which they gain at parties and in school by virtue of 
their unique accomplishments. 
On two occasions, in 1931 and in 1934, two qualifying "singing 
circles" performed “Zwei Königskinder” and “An der Weser," re- 
pectively. In 1932 the bass section accompanied by the Simfonietta 
performed Fischer’s famous “Im kühlen Keller sitz’ ich hier.” Mem- 
bers of the Orchestras form similar groups, and find great joy in the 
performance of chamber music. There are also small reading and 
theatrical groups, welded together by their common love of German 
literature. 
From time to time particularly talented members of the group 
are assigned vocal or instrumental solos. But prominent artists have 
also been most generous in offering their services to help further the 
cause. Such assisting artists at the various concerts were: 
1934. Mme. Cecile Heller-Miller, soprano, in a group of songs, (1) Das Flam- 
menwunder (Dehmel), (2) Wie liebten wir so treu (Huch), (3) Sieh mich, 
das Meer (Huch), set to music by Solomon Pimsleur. The composer as- 
sisted at the piano. 
1936. a. Mr. William Hymanson, violinist, played Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen. 
b. Mr. William Horne, tenor, assisted at the piano by Mr. Jack Silver, 
sang a group of Schubert Lieder: (1) Die Post, (2) Der Neugierige, 
(3) Danksagung. 

c. Miss Dehorab Hershkowitz, pianist, played Chopin’s Ballade in G 
Minor. 

The renditions of these soloists were, of course, greeted with much 
applause by the audience as well as by the Glee Club, for, while 
participating in a concert, the members were, many of them for the 
first time, attending one as listeners. 
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There also appeared a number of interesting speakers. They 
were, in the order of their appearance: 


Dr. Frank Mankiewicz, Professor of Education, C.C.N.Y., Sponsor of the 
Glee Club. 

Dr. Gotthard E. Seyfarth, President, Arion Society of Brooklyn. 

Hon. Maurice Deiches, Board of Higher Education, City of New York. 

Dr. John Whyte, Professor of German, Brooklyn College. 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, City of New York. 

Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, President, The City College. 

Dr. Otto C. Kiep, former German Consul General of New York. 

Dr. Paul Schwartz, former German Consul of New York. 

Hon. William J. Weber, former Vice-President, Board.of Education, City 
of New York. 

Dr. Herman A. Heydt, President, Goethe Society of America. 

Dr. Henry E. Hein, Principal, James Monroe High School, New York. 

Mr. Frederie Ernst, Superintendent, Board of Education, City of New 
York. 

Mr. George D. Huncke, Chairman, Dept. of German, James Monroe H. S. 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, Assistant Director of Foreign Languages, Board 
of Education, City of New York; former President, A.A.T.G. 

Judge George Wiebold, representing Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor 
of the City of New York. 


Let us now turn a candid camera on the present membership and 
try to get into focus the typical member of the Inter-Scholastie Ger- 
man Glee Club of New York. The statistics cited in this connection 
are taken from an investigation by Mr. Fred B. Sussmann,’ formerly 
a member of the Glee Club. 

To quote Mr. Sussmann: 


The author, himself a former member of the Glee Club, has aimed pri- 
marily to determine the purposes and reasons motivating these high school boys 
and girls to participate voluntarily in such an organization, with an eye to 
finding the best basis for appealing to students of the other modern languages 
taught in the New York City High Schools to participate in similar French, 
Italian or Spanish Glee Clubs if it is found desirable and opportune to start 
such clubs in the future. 

Secondly, a study is made of the purposes achieved by the members, to 
determine just what benefits they are consciously deriving from their partici- 
pation in the club activities, and therefore whether or not the club is fulfilling 
its stated functions. 

Thirdly, an attempt is made to determine how membership in the club 
affects interest in the classroom work in German. Increased interest is claimed, 


* Purposes Motivating Participation in a Foreign Language Glee Club, sub- 
mitted in the Educational Research Seminar, School of Education, College of 
the City of New York, January, 1937. 
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and if this claim can be substantiated, it may justify extension of the club’s 
activities. 

Finally, a study is made of the members’ marks in German before and 
after joining the club, to determine what effect, if any, membership has upon 
the members’ classroom achievement in German. 

The findings of Mr. Sussman are based on the following question- 
naire, distributed at the regular weekly rehearsal of Saturday, Janu- 
ary 9, 1937. Papers were returned by 103 boys and 293 girls, a total 
of 396, which was 12 short of the recorded attendance at the re- 


hearsal. 


TRE area hore CE ears 5 aie TIL Behool Attended ............. ec. 
Bay or Gil ooo nn Term in German .... eee eere rens 


. This is my first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh year with the Glee 
Club (underline one). 

2. Are you a member of your High School German Club?............. How 

many hours a week do you devote to the High School Club? .............. 

3. Do you engage in any other high school extracurricular activity to which 

you devote more than one hour a week? (Answer yes or no) .............. 

4. a. What was your final mark in German for the last term before you joined 


the Glee Club? ................ 
b. What was your report card mark in German for the last marking period? 


i 


rm 


5. About how good a singer do you consider yourself? (Underline one): 
excellent—good—fair—poor—very poor. 

6. Why did you originally join the Glee Club? Check reasons: 

to receive service credit 

to be able to meet my friends at the club meetings 

my German teacher persuaded me to join 

for fun and enjoyment 

I intend to teach German 

my German Club adviser persuaded me to join 

to improve my German 

to make more acquaintances 

to put my German to a practical use 

to gain a better knowledge of and appreciation for the German peo- 

ple and their culture 

to have something to do on Saturday afternoons 

to put to use my singing ability 

to learn German songs 


eR mo ae OS 


sopBur 


What are, in the order of their importance, the three reasons which 
influenced you most to join the Glee Club? Indicate by giving the 
letter of the reason: 1.......... - CM M ose e 
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7. a. Which of these purposes have you achieved now that you are a member 
of the Glee Club? Indicate letters: ............ccccccccccccecceccnceees 


Burner TE ne 


b. Indicate any achievement you have attained as a Club member, which 
you had not expected to attain when you joined the Club: .............. 


$oc0e90060502222999902299«092992*090999*209299«490909999990929996990cs5cecocccssos 


8. How has membership in the Club influenced your interest in the work of 
your German classes? Check one: ........ interest increased. ........ interest 
decreased. ........ interest has remained about the same. 


From Mr. Sussmann's findings we glean that the median age for 
boys in the Glee Club is 16.4 years, for girls, 15.8. 

Most of the members are in the first four terms of German—66.4 per cent 
of the boys, and 56.9 per cent of the girls. Of the boys, 10.1 per cent are in high 
school but have never taken German; of the girls, 113 per cent are in high 
8chool but have never taken German. 

Five per cent of the boys are in high school but have completed their 
German courses; 82 per cent of the girls are in the same situation. 

Of the boys, 8.1 per cent have already been graduated from high school; 


of the girls, 9.9 per cent. 


The figures concerning those members who have never taken 
German came as a very pleasant surprise. Since the vast majority 
of the members as a whole is not of German stock, it may be safe 
to assume that the same is true of those who have never studied 
German. Their presence in the Club, at this particular time is there- 
fore as highly significant and commendable as is the eagerness of 
those who come from German homes to donate the proceeds of the 
next Annual Concert to German refugees. 

Most of the members who have been graduated from high school 
take advantage of the privilege of joining Lyre, Masque and Quill, 
the alumni group of the Glee Club. This insures the post-scholastic 
carry-over of the Glee Club's activities. The name of their group 
implies the threefold interest of the alumni. They are also the “big 
brothers and sisters" of the new recruits in the Glee Club, help with 
the ushering at concerts, arrange socials and parties of an informal 
nature for themselves and the Club, publish a paper distributed free 
of charge to the Glee Club, help in the sale of tickets, and make 
themselves generally useful in varying capacities. Most of the alumni 
maintain their association with the Glee Club in spite of their age or 
varied interests. 


A majority of the members of the Glee Club, 65 per cent of the boys, and 
70 per cent of the girls, are members for the first time this season. 
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For 184 per cent of the boys and 189 per cent of the girls, this is the 
second season with the Glee Club. 

For 9.8 per cent of the boys and 8 per cent of the girls, this is the third 
season with the Glee Club. 

Two boys and four girls are in their fourth season. 

'Three boys and two girls are in their fifth season. 

‚Two girls are in their sixth season. 

Two boys and two girls are in their seventh season, that is, have been 
members of the Glee Club continuously since it was founded. 


For most of the members association with the Glee Club repre- 
sents their sole extra-curricular activity in the field of German, or, 
indeed, it provides the sole means of self- and group-expression. 


The majority, 71.8 per cent of the boys, and 67 per cent of the girls, do 
not belong to their high school German Club. 


For 50.9 per cent of the boys and 49.4 per cent of the girls the 
Glee Club stands as the sole extra-curricular activity in any field. 

It seems that the Glee Club has an appeal for pupils who are 
not among those highest in scholarly achievement, and, further, that 
foreign language club membership in general does not have great 
bearing on scholastic achievement, for 
the average mark in German of those boys who reported that they are mem- 
bers of their high school German Clubs, including all marks given, is 83.77. 

The average mark for girls who are members of their high school German 
Clubs is 84.78. 

The average mark for boys not members of their high school German Clubs 
is found to be 78.91. The average mark for girls not members of their high 
school German Clubs is found to be 83.05. 


The members’ personal evaluation of their singing ability shows a 
marked leaning toward modesty, for their own opinions are sharply 
contradieted by those of radio fans, of audiences and of critics on 
the staffs of the leading metropolitan newspapers who are generally 
rather free with their superlatives when reporting on the concerts 
of the Club. It must be understood, however, that no prospective 
member is subjected to a voice test, that no one is ever turned away, 
that no one who is willing to go through the arduous period of re- 
hearsing is ever barred from a concert. 

Most of the boys rated themselves as good or fair singers (good, 378 per 
cent; fair, 44.6 per cent). 

Most of the girls rated themselves as good or fair singers (good, 51.1 per 


cent; fair, 43.4 per cent. 
Awarding 5 points for an excellent singer, 4 for a good, 3 for a fair, 2 for 
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a poor, and 1 for a very poor singer, the average point score for the boys is 
found to be 3.07, a little more than fair. The average point score for the girls 
is found to be 33, slightly better than that of the boys. 


Regarding the purposes which prompted members to join and the 
achieved purposes we have the following figures: 


Boys 

The most frequent original purpose is m, "to learn German songs.” The 
second is d, “for fun and enjoyment." The third is g, “to improve my Ger- 
man." The fourth is j, “to gain a better knowledge of and appreciation for 
the German people and their culture." The others, in order, are 1, h, L b, k, a. 

The four most frequent achieved purposes are also m, d, g, and j, with 
h, l, i, b, k, and a following in order. ö 

The correlation coefficient of .96, with a probable error of .16, shows a high 
positive significant correlation between original purposes and purposes achieved. 

Girls 

For the girls the most frequent original and achieved purposes are m, d, 
g, and j, with i, l, h, b, k, and a following in order. 

The correlation coefficient of 1.00 shows a perfect, significant positive 
correlation between original purposes and purposes achieved. This correlation 
is for the group as a whole, since in individual cases many original purposes 
were not listed as achieved, and many purposes were achieved unexpectedly. 


The ranked choices of original purposes in joining, correlated with 
purposes achieved, present the following picture: 


In the second part of question 6, the members were asked to name, in the 
order of their importance, the three purposes which influenced them most to 
join the Glee Club. A point score was computed for each original purpose, 3 
points being awarded for a first choice, 2 points for a second choice, and 1 
point for a third choice. 

The frequencies of each achieved purpose for the boys and girls were com- 
bined to give a total frequency in each case, and the achieved purposes were 
ranked accordingly. 

On the point-score basis, the four highest original purposes are m, d, g, 
and j, with L i, h, k, b, and a following in that order. 

On the basis of the combined frequencies, the four most frequent achieved 
purposes are m, d, g, and j, with i, l, h, b, k, and a following in that order. 

The correlation coefficient of .976, with a probable error of .11, indicates 
a high positive and significant correlation between original and achieved.pur- 
poses for the group as a whole. 


Membership in the Club has influenced interest in the work of 
the German class as follows: 


Interest increased for 61.9 per cent of the boys. 
Interest increased for 65.9 per cent of the girls. 
In no case did interest decrease. 
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Further evidence regarding the important adjustment value of 
the Club comes to light when we scan a selection of written-in 
original purposes and unexpected achievements called for in parts 6 
and 7 of the questionnaire: 


1. Original Purposes: the most frequent was “to sing over the radio or in 
concerts, this being the summary of 4 write-ins. The next most frequent 
written-in purpose was “a love for singing," with 3 write-ins, next “to show 
that I am proud to be a German,” with 2. Other interesting write-ins include: 

“my mother (or sister) persuaded me to come" 

“my music teacher persuaded me to join” 

*because I love Germany and its people" 

“Mr. Taub gave our class a good ‘sales talk’ " 

“] like Mr. Taub's humor" 

“to understand my German friend better" 

Curiosity was the motive written in by 5 boys. Three boys wrote that their 
interest in music in general was one of the factors. Four boys wrote "to meet 
nice girls," and one, "to improve my ability to mix socially." 

2. Unexpected achievements: the most frequent write-in was "singing 
in a concert or over the radio," with a total of 10. The gist of the next most 
frequent was "I didn't expect to enjoy myself as much as I do,” with 4. Three 
wrote that their German pronunciation had improved as a result. Two boys 
stated that their singing had been improved. Other interesting write-ins were: 

“instant friendship from those I least expected" 

“T have learned to love Vienna, and hope to see it some day” 

“I didn't expect to learn the beautiful songs we did” 

*it has removed the prejudice I had against the Germans because of politi- 
cal reasons" 

*contact with people and things which gave me greater general intelligence" 

“a greater liking for German music" 

"[ met my dream man" 

“a certain amount of emotional maturity; ability to follow leadership" 

“I have become more sure of myself and am less shy in front of people 
than I used to be" 

“self respect" 

“social conversation" 

“I have gotten a better feeling out of singing the German songs than I 
had when I sang them outside of the club" 


Mr. Sussmann concludes his study with the following implica- 
tions: 


1. The Interscholastic German Glee Club is performing a unique function 
in the education of a large number of high school students of German. This is 
due to: (a) the group singing activity; (b) its effectiveness as a social organiza- 
tion; (c) effective leadership. 

2. Group singing of the songs of a foreign country can effectively be carried 
out under good leadership with large numbers of average language students 


» 
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and average singers, and can yield remarkable results. Group singing is an ex- 
cellent extracurricular activity for foreign-language students, being universal 
in appeal and yielding lasting results. 

3. The group singing activity seems to fit in very well with the aims of the 
limited, non-college-preparatory, cultural courses in modern foreign languages. 

'These considerations could profitably be taken into account by (a) makers 
of foreign-language curricula; (b).organizers of extracurricular language clubs; 
(c) the classroom teacher, to give more attention to the group singing activity 
both in and out of the modern language classroom. 

We now direct our attention to the administrative problems in- 
volved in successfully conducting an organization of this kind. Again, 
the material set forth is in the nature of suggestions and represents 
the cumulative experience of seven years. There may be serious 
flaws in the set-up as here presented and there may be certain phases 
of organization not suited to given local conditions. The interested 
reader who is disposed to organize an Inter-Scholastic German (or 
other foreign language) Glee Club will probably have to alter many 
modes of procedure and discard some to effect an organization that 
will operate successfully under conditions peculiar to a given school 
system. 

The first requisite for the success of the undertaking is the obtain- 
ing of the services of two teachers who are technically and tempera- 
mentally qualified to share between them the musical direction and 
and the administration of the Club. They must be reconciled to give 
themselves whole-heartedly to a task which will consume most of 
their free time, and that without thought of any tangible form of 
remuneration. The one must be a qualified accompanist and willing 
and able to assume the duties of the other in case of an emergency. 
It is unfortunate that attempts to organize city-wide Glee Clubs, in 
foreign language circles other than German, have failed for want 
of such leadership. 

The next move is to engage a place for weekly rehearsals which 
should be held on days when members from all parts of a city can 
attend without diffieulty. Saturday afternoons have proved very 
convenient. The place should be centrally located and, if possible, 
be at the disposal of the Club without the payment of rental. The 
New York Glee Club has been particularly fortunate in having ob- 
tained the use of the auditorium of City College at Twenty-third 
Street and Lexington Avenue. In this auditorium the directors occupy 
the stage and the singers are arranged in the seats during rehearsals. 

The Glee Club should be organized in the fall semester and work 
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should continue without interruption throughout the academic year. 
It is not wise to open the membership rolls when the February 
semester begins. When classes are fairly well organized in the various 
schools, generally in the last week of September, application blanks 
should be distributed to the various schools. This involves an ex- 
penditure and brings up the question of finances. Members should 
pay no dues. If the directors or the Sponsor are willing to advance a 
small sum when expenditures incidental to initial publicity and print- 
ing arise, it becomes possible to liquidate the club's debt from the 
gross proceeds of concerts, film showings, or from contributions of 
the General Organizations of schools wherein the club members enjoy 
the status of “Chapters” of the Glee Club, entertain at assemblies, 
and assume, in general, the character of an intra-school club. There 
is also the possibility of donations from patrons. A sample of an 
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FRANK Mankiewicz, Ph.D., Sponsor 
L. Leo Tavs, Director Resecca Bripce, Accompanist 


(Teachers Please Read to Class) 


If you are interested in singing German songs, fill out this form and 
become a member of the Inter-scholastic German Glee Club. 

The first meeting of the Club will be held on Saturday, October 3, 
1936, in the auditorium of the College of the City of New York (Com- 
merce Branch), 23rd St. and Lex. Ave., N.Y.C., at 3:00 p.m. sharp. 

Your friends who are not taking German or who are no longer in 
high school are also welcome. Both boys and girls are eligible for mem- 
bership. 

Students who were members of the Club term ending June, 1936, 
need not sign this application but will report with the others. 


(PRINT) 

LAST NAME FIRST NAME ADDRESS 
1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

etc. 

Name of Teacher ............... Name of School ................ 


Number of Class ................ Address of School ............... 


am 
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application blank is shown above. Enough copies, accompanied by 
an explanatory letter, should be sent to the chairmen in the various 
schools for distribution to all classroom teachers within their depart- 
ments. The classroom is the recruiting station for new members. A 
good “sales-talk” on the part of the teacher will send a large number 
of pupils to the first rehearsal, some in a skeptical frame of mind, 
some merely curious, others quite enthusiastic. The Glee Club will 
do the rest. The chairman collects the blanks and sends them back 
to the Club on the date specified in the explanatory letter. 

Although the application blank specifies the date, time and place 
of the first rehearsal, it is best to send, during the preceding week, a 
follow-up card to each prospective member whose name and address 
appear on the returned blanks. 

When the prospective members arrive, every effort must be made 
to hurry through formalities and to come to the business of the 
meeting: singing. But a little organizing is essential. It is a good plan 
to have the new arrivals seat themselves around signs bearing the 
names of their schools. After a brief speech of welcome by the Spon- 
sor or director each school group should be asked to elect two repre- 
sentatives who become the members of a board of delegates and 
who elect, at a special meeting later on, the officers of the Club from 
among their own number. The officers should be a President, Vice- 
President, a Corresponding Secretary, a number of Assistant Secre- 
taries (depending on the size of the group) and a Treasurer. In 
reality the most important office is that of the Secretary who is in 
charge of mailing, publicity, mimeographing of letters and song 
sheets, checking of attendance, and the like, and who should, prefer- 
ably, be a pupil in the school of the director charged with administra- 
tion. Miss Sarah H. Elinson, the Secretary of the New York Glee 
Club, has, to be sure, outgrown her status of “pupil” but is still in 
charge of a staff of efficient assistants and has set aside part of her 
home, at 916 Kelly Street, as the office of the Club. Miss Elinson, as 
historian of the Club, has also been a great help in the preparation of 
this article. The President's job is a sinecure. À speech of welcome to 
the audience at a concert just about represents the sum total of his 
duties. The Vice-President does considerably less, and the Treasurer 
lives in a state of hopeful expectation. 

After the brief preliminaries the singers are asked to group them- 
selves according to voice. Sopranos to the left, basses in the center, 
tenors behind them, contraltos to the right. This arrangement by 
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voices rather than by schools marks the beginning of many a new 
friendship. The song sheets are distributed and the members are 
asked to keep them and bring them along to each rehearsal. The 
director “sets the stage” for the first song. He speaks of its history, 
its social, musical, artistic background. He reads it, working out, 
with the aid of the Club, the meaning. The accompanist now plays 
the melody on the piano, the members reading the text silently. The 
director then sings the song with piano accompaniment. Thereafter 
the group begins to vocalize. The procedure resolves itself into imita- 
tion both as to melody and pronunciation, even in the case of part 
singing, because the singers are not supplied with the music. Most 
of them cannot read notes. Each phrase is repeated until a stanza 
is mastered with a reasonable degree of aecuraey. Then the next song 
is presented in a similar manner. At the following rehearsal another 
stanza is added to both the first and seeond songs and still other 
new songs are presented. In this manner the Club surveys, as it 
were, the entire program for the season, and time is left before the 
concert for a careful finishing-off process. 

At the end of the first rehearsal membership cards are filled out 
in duplicate by those present. One card is kept by the members and 
on it the number of the rehearsal is punched on entering at each 
succeeding rehearsal. The duplicate is kept in the files of the Club. 
On these duplicate cards to attendance is cheeked on the basis of 
attendance slips handed in when leaving. 

Thus, the files provide accurate information on attendance and 
indicate which members need a little prompting by means of a letter 
or postal card. Members showing consistently poor attendance are 
notified by mail that they have been dropped from the rolls, but that 
they will be welcome the following season when, presumably, they 
will have more time to attend rehearsals regularly. It will be found 
that about two-thirds of the members remain in the Club as con- 
sistently active singers until the end of the season. At the end of the 
first rehearsal the members are also asked to take home a “Parent’s 
Consent Slip" for signature. These slips are collected at the second 
rehearsal and filed. They release the Club from liability in the event 
of personal injury or loss of property. 

The members are dismissed for the day after it is made clear to 
them that the Club meets one every Saturday throughout the aca- 
demic year unless the Friday before or the Monday after a given 
Saturday is a legal holiday. 
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A concert is replete with its own administrative problems. Above 
all, it is essential to obtain the services of a competent Business Man- 
ager for the occasion. In this capacity the Glee Club has been 
assisted by Mr. Herman R. Rudolf, now of Albany, N.Y., Dr. 
Emanuel K. Schwartz, Benjamin Franklin H. S., Mrs. Gertrude 
Fleischman, Board of Education and Mr. Hugo Bergenthal, College 
of the City of New York. The Business Manager for the approaching 
concert of April 24 is Mr. Eugene Jackson, chairman of the German 
department of the Samuel J. Tilden High School in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
It will be his task, assisted by two members of his department, Mr. 
Joseph Schwarzbach and Miss Gertrude Montag, to rent the audi- 
torium, look after the printing and sale of tickets, contact schools 
and individuals with a view to sales promotion, arrange the publicity 
and, what will hardly be necessary, sell tickets on the night of the 
concert. The printing of the program should be supervised by the 
director. The New York programs contain the texts of the songs as 
well as the names of the members of the Glee Club and of the 
assisting orchestra arranged alphabetically by schools. Such a pro- 
gram is quite a booklet and would be an item of prohibitive expense, 
were it not for the fact that the Rheinischer Sángerbund has, up to 
the present time, been generous enough to donate the programs to 
the Club in order to help reduce expenses and make it possible to turn 
over a larger sum to the beneficiaries of the proceeds. 

Ushers and hostesses at the concerts have been supplied by the 
Arista and Service Leagues of the James Monroe H. S., by the Inter- 
Collegiate German Club of New York (modeled on the Glee Club) 
and by Lyre, Masque and Quill. 

It is important to arrange for a complete dress rehearsal before 
the concert where seating the members by voices and by size, on 
especially constructed tiers on the stage, consumes considerable time. 
But the time is well spent. What with uniform dress on the part of 
the boys and as exquisite a finery as can be mustered by the girls, 
the rising curtain discloses a spectacle of breath-taking beauty. Hav- 
ing gotten thus far, there remains hardly more to do but to sing 
well! 

And now, a few words in conclusion. It is a sad but well-known 
fact that interest in foreign language study is on the decline. In New 
York, owing to perfectly comprehensible local conditions, this is 
particularly true of German. The róle that the Glee Club has played 
in stemming a hostile tide of criticism against things German is per- 
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haps best expressed in the words of Professor John Whyte of Brook- 
lyn College who has done more than any other single individual to 
make the singing of German songs the basic activity of a German 
club. He took occasion to say that “the Inter-Scholastic German 
Glee Club has done more to further an interest in the study of Ger- 
man than all other promotional agencies combined." And why 
not? Friends of the members (who are permitted to listen in on re- 
hearsals) soon discover that studying German and then joining the 
Club means a good time, that the giving of concerts and broadcasts, 
the making of sound films, mean a place in the spotlight. Parents 
and friends of parents who attend concerts are likely to draw such 
conclusions from that which they see and hear as will move them 
to register their younger children in German courses. And, above all, 
when that justifiably popular question is asked: “What is there of 
lasting value that the study of German contributes to the integrated 
development of the child?" those who know of the work of the 
Inter-Scholastic German Glee Club will not have to grope long for 
at least a partial answer. 


* See Whyte, John, The Revival of German Clubs in American Universities, 
Jahrbuch, 1926. 


WORDS AND THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Harold G. Carlson 
Wells College 


“In the beginning was the word.” But it is not as simple as that. 
Faust ruminating in his study was pondering the correct rendition 
of this thought, as recorded in John I, 1. He feels impelled to trans- 
late the New Testament into his “beloved German." He hesitates 
over this first sentence and can proceed no further. The “word” im- 
plies a thought behind it! “Im Anfang war der Sinn." But he hesitates 
again. He must be careful not to write too hastily. Can it be 
"thought" which has created everything? “Power” is essential to 
creation, and the sentence should read: “Im Anfang war die Kraft!” 
He starts to write this interpretation when another thought occurs 
to him: “power,” per se, is relatively unimportant unless a “deed” is 
the result of it. Thus he concludes, “Im Anfang war die Tat!” This 
solution satisfies him, and happily he writes it down!’ It would be 
well for us to give the subject of “words” in modern language teach- 
ing some Faustian thought. 

For some time we were mainly concerned with the learning of lists 
of words. The student was presented with five hundred, or a thou- 
sand, or even two thousand words which he was to memorize. They 
were usually given in doses, but from the first lesson on there was 
appended the inevitable vocabulary, until the student was convinced 
that “in the beginning was the word." Worse still was the presenta- 
tion of material in such a way that the student soon thought that “in 
the beginning was the grammar." 

Fortunately we are moving away from these earlier concepts of 
teaching modern languages, but we are still moving too slowly. It is 
time now to give consideration to the next step, i.e., “in the begin- 
ning was the thought." This must be our procedure if we are to keep 
the interest of the student, and, what is more important, if we are to 
inculcate a love for language rather than a consciousness of gram- 
matical detail. à 

I am thinking particularly of the first lessons for the beginning 
student, and consequently the writing and teaching of elementary 
grammar. There is no question that grammatical forms must be 
learned by one method or another. Lists of words, too, particularly 


! Goethe’s Faust. Part I, Study. 
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if they are designed to show cognate relationship, are important. But 
each in its proper turn and order. 

Almost every student has had some experience with English, 
Latin, and French. He has noticed similarities in the word-structure 
of these languages. A natural curiosity has been aroused by the com- 
parison, and it is this curiosity to which we should appeal and which 
we should guide and develop at the very beginning of the study of a 
new language. 

What I suggest, then, is that in the case of German, for example, 
our grammars begin with a serious, but not too erudite, exposition 
of the relation of German to other languages. A few pages should be 
devoted to the family tree of Indo-Germanic languages, and an 
explanation of linguistic changes. Grimm's law can be explained and 
illustrated. The study of the language becomes immediately fascinat- 
ing and more instructive. This is more than making the study of 
words a game, it is placing the thought before the word. 

I am aware that some grammars have already been written with 
an introduction of this sort, but the idea should be more generally 
adopted. Moreover it should not be merely relegated to the Introduc- 
tion or the Appendix. 

The next suggestion is in regard to the selection of words for the 
initial lessons. “Book,” “ink,” “pencil,” and “blackboard” are com- 
mon and essential words, but they do not furnish attractive reading 
material for the student who has just returned from a summer vaca- 
tion full of sunshine and life. Would it not be better to begin the 
study of the new language with material more colorful? It can be 
done in German with a large number of words which are so similar 
to the English that the reading lessons become a pleasure. What 
matters it if a few unusual grammatical forms are introduced— 
forms which will be explained in later lessons? If zest and life are 
added, we have, from the beginning, attained the “Kraft,” the 
“power.” 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A MODIFIED COURSE 
IN GERMAN 


Magna A. Gray 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


Tur Stuyvesant High School in New York City is a scientific school 
to which boys are admitted only after passing an entrance examina- 
tion in mathematics. The examination tests their ability to solve 
problems and to do original thinking. Because of this method of 
selection, there is less of the usual problem of the large city high 
school—a considerable group with low I.Q. Every boy is programmed 
into a foreign language which he must pursue for at least two years. 
There are, however, always some who show no interest in the subject 
or who have slight linguistic ability and do not seem to gain much 
from the formal study of a foreign language. 

A one-semester course was constructed, adapted to the needs 
of these pupils, it being borne in mind that they were not neces- 
sarily inferior in general intelligence, but lacking in a specific ability. 
Twenty-two boys were put into this class at the beginning of the 
term. All had failed twice in German 2, or had reached the third term 
after repeating each preceding grade and were reported by their 
teachers as unable to profit further by instruction in regular language 
classes. 

Upon entering the class, each pupil was asked to state in writing 
his reason for previous failure, what line of study or activity inter- 
ested him most (not necessarily school subjects), what activities he 
disliked most, and what special skills and abilities he possessed. This 
information was used in distributing assignments, e.g., a boy who 
liked to draw made a stencil of a map and provided the class with 
mimeographed copies, one interested in chemistry looked up the 
contribution of Germans in this field and read his findings before the 
class, one who liked to do lettering made charts and posters, etc. 

The aim of the course was to develop an understanding of Ger- 
man contributions to various fields of human activity, to give useful 
information concerning the country and its customs, to build a prac- 
tical vocabulary and to develop ability to read for comprehension. 
No study of grammar was undertaken. 

The method followed was that of a modified activity program 
based on an imaginary trip to Germany. The pupils consulted maps, 
shipping news, and steamship folders, selected accommodations on a 
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specific ship and were off on the term's work. An excellent language 
chart provided visualization of the necessary vocabulary for life 
on shipboard, trains, boats, buses, in hotels, restaurants, theatres, 
etc. All phases of learning were closely correlated with the progress 
of the trip. For example, when our passengers transferred from the 
ship to the train, they learned to tell time from time tables, and with 
the help of charts and pictures compared German with American 
trains. They drew maps, read in German a description of a journey 
over the lowlands, saw a moving picture of life in this section, 
brought in pictures and magazine articles relative to this life, 
learned and sang Heidenroeslein, noticed the relationship in form 
and meaning between Heide and heath, Heiden and heathen, traced 
similar relationships in other words and wrote compositions in Eng- 
lish on the life and time of Goethe. The same procedure was followed 
as they went up the Rhine by boat, through the Black Forest by bus, 
spent a week in southern Bavaria or walked along Unter den Linden. 
The procedures stressed visual aids. Constant use was made of 
blackboard sketches, maps, pictures, charts, posters, and realia in 
teaching vocabulary and cultural matter. Much of this material was 
made or contributed by the pupils. Occasional use was made of mo- 
tion pietures which were always followed by written reports and 
discussion. A well-illustrated textbook with up-to-date content also 
helped to maintain interest. The pupils made scrap books, illustrating 
the main points of class instruction as well as matters of individual 
interests. There were also aural aids in pronunciation and reading by 
the teacher, concert reading and the use of the phonograph. 
Results were even better than had been anticipated. With one 
exception all gained remarkably in vocabulary and fluency in read- 
ing. By the end of the term, the pupils were reading the third-term 
book with comprehension equal to that in regular third-term classes 
and had in addition a stock of practical information greater than 
that possessed by the regular pupils. Seven of the group were, upon 
their own request, returned to regular classes, where five of them 
have since maintained themselves, one even achieving a 90 per cent 
rating. The rest were dropped from the subject. The best results were 
perhaps in attitude. All pupils gained some understanding of the 
universality of human efforts and relationships. They learned to 
appreciate the contributions of a foreign civilization to our own 
lives, and could therefore leave their language study with no hard 
feelings toward the subject or toward the people whose language 
presents too mamny grammatical complexities for them to master. 


COOPER COMMENTS ON GOETHE 
Karl J. R. Arndt 


Louisiana State University 


Dr. Dummer’s article “Goethe im gesellschaftlichen Verkehr," which 
appeared in the last issue of this magazine, sheds some light on 
certain remarks about Goethe made by James Fenimore Cooper dur- 
ing a visit to Germany in 1832. In that year he made an “excursion” 
up the Rhine to Switzerland, and on this journey stopped at Lud- 
wigsburg. From the record of this visit I quote the following incident: 


While we were standing at a balcony, that overlooks a very pretty tract of 
wooded country and garden, the guide pointed to a hamlet, whose church tower 
was peering above a bit of forest, in a distant valley, or rather swell. “Does 
Mein Herr see it?" "I do—it is no more than a sequestered hamlet, that is 
prettily enough placed." It was Marbach, the birthplace of Schiller! Few men 
can feel less of the interest that so commonly attaches to the habits, habitations, 
and personal appearance of celebrated men, than myself. The mere sight of a 
celebrity never creates any sensation. Yet I do not remember a stronger con- 
viction of the superiority enjoyed by true over factitious greatness, than that 
which flashed on my mind, when I was told this fact. That sequestered hamlet 
rose in a moment to an importance that all the appliances and souvenirs of 
royalty could not give to the palace of Ludwigsberg. Poor Schiller! In my 
eyes he is the German genius of the age. Goethe has got around him one of 
those factitious reputations that depend as much on gossip and tea-drinking 
as on a high order of genius, and he is fortunate in possessing a coddled celebrity 
—for you must know there is a, fashion in this thing that is quite independent 
of merit —while Schillers fame rests solely on its naked merits. My life for it, 
that it lasts the longest, and will burn brightest in the end. T'he schools, and a 
prevalent taste and the caprice of fashion, can make Goethes in dozens at any 
time; but God only creates such men as Schiller.' 


Probably no American of that time was better able to speak of 
the literary tastes of European society than Cooper. An aristocrat at 
heart, he had as a young man already taken great interest in British 
society.? General Lafayette was a good friend of his. By him he was 
presented to Louis Philippe and introduced to Parisian society. How 
he was received by this exclusive circle can be seen from a letter by 
Mrs. Cooper saying: š 
They make quite a Lion of him, and Princesses write to him, and he has invi- 


tations from Lords and Ladies. He has so many notes from the Princess 
Galitzin, that I should be absolutely jealous, were it not that she is a Grand- 


! Cooper, J. F., A Residence in France. (Paris, 1836), 173 f. 
* Cf. Boynton, H. W., James Fenimore Cooper. (New York, 1931), 133 ff. 
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mother. We were at a Soirée there, the other evening, among Duchesses, 
Princesses, Countesses, etc." 


Cooper himself says: "Taking into consideration our tastes and my 
health, the question has been not how to get into, but how to keep 
out of the great world."* 

Indeed, the author of the Leatherstocking Tales knew European 
society and was able to judge the importance of gossip and tea- 
drinking in the making of a reputation. In view of his close connec- 
tions with important men of Europe, his remark about Goethe is 
of great interest, even when we make proper allowance for personal 
dislike of Goethe. 

Unfortunately, Cooper's German was too poor to permit him to 
enjoy Goethe in the original. It would be difficult to believe this of 
a man who ‘could write The Heidenmauer, were it not for the con- 
fession in the introduction to that work, that his German is far from 
classical. Furthermore, he admits as much when, in connection with 
the incident related here, he says: 

The Germans say, we cannot feel Goethe; but after all, a translation is per- 


haps one of the best tests of genius, for though bad translations abound, if 
there is stuff in the original, it will find its way even into one of these. 


* Cooper, J. F., Correspondence of J. Fenimore-Cooper. (New Haven, 1922), 
I, 111. 

* Boynton, H. W., op. cit., 155. 

* Cooper, J. F., A Residence in France (Paris, 1836), 174. 


GERMAN IN New York City Hian SCHOOLS 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Assistant Director of Foreign Languages, 
announces the following figures for the enrollment in German in New 
York City. 


Fall, 1936 Spring, 1937 
Junior High Schools 2,972 2,934 
Senior High Schools 16,444 16,199 


In the senior high schools there are 3,484 students in beginners’ 
classes now, as compared with 3,731 in September, 1936. 


IN MEMORIAM 
DR. ERNST CHRISTIAN PAUL METZENTHIN 


Dr. Ernst CHRISTIAN PAUL METZENTHIN, for many years a pro- 
fessor of German in the University of North Carolina, died suddenly 
at his home in Chapel Hill on July 22, 1936. He was seventy years 
of age at the time of his death. 

Professor Metzenthin was born in Diessen, Germany, in 1866, and 
received his university training in Berlin and Leipzig. On coming 
to the United States, he enrolled in the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, from which institution he received his Ph.D. 
degree. When he received his appointment to the University of North 
Carolina in 1918, he had already filled posts in the German language 
in Pennsylvania and in Brown University. From 1918 until his death 
he was one of the most active men in the whole Carolina faculty. 

In the Graduate School his chosen field was that of Old High 
German, particularly in Tatian and Otfrid. In Old Saxon he distin- 
guished himself chiefly by his monograph entitled Die Heimat der 
Adressaten des Heliand, published in 1922. When past sixty he un- 
dertook a comparative study of the various Otfrid manuscripts with 
a view to establishing more clearly than had been done their identity 
and relation. The result of this intensive paleographic study was his 
The Codex Discissus of Otfrid's ‘Evangelienbuch, which presented 
a serious challenge to the long-held views of noted Otfrid scholars. 

In addition to his Old High German studies, Professor Metzen- 
thin was known to the graduate students by his rangy and enlighten- 
ing courses in Introductory and General Philology. To these he 
brought a fine classical training, as well as his knowledge of Hebrew, 
to say nothing of his familiarity with various High and Low Ger- 
man dialects and Old Norse and Old English. Dr. Metzenthin was a 
true Baconian—in the philological field he took all knowledge to 
be his province. 

Among the undergraduates Professor Metzenthin, or “Metzie,” 
as they familiarly called him among themselves, was the most be- 
loved figure on the campus. His dramatic method of presentation and 
the liveliness of his personality made his classes in German a posi- 
tive diversion. He had been a wide traveler and an extensive reader, 
so that his teaching was not to be contained between the covers of 
his text. His sense of humor was a university tradition, but he kept 
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a sharp satire in leash, to be used only on bluffers and pretenders 
in his classes. 

Beyond the class room he had many interests and activities. 
Students knew him as an ardent patron of Esperanto. Public lectures 
and round-tables were never complete without Professor Metzenthin 
on one of the front rows. He kept up on publie affairs amazingly 
well for a man occupied with a narrowed field of study. In the student 
Luther League he was the moving spirit, and on occasions occupied 
the pulpit himself. Recently he was honored with the permanent 
chairmanship of the German Division in the North Carolina Educa- 
tional association. 

Besides his widow, a daughter and a son survive him. The daugh- 
ter, Dr. Esther Metzenthin, has specialized in Old Norse studies in 
Cornell, and is at present a member of the faculty of Randolph- 
Macon College in Virginia. 

Eston Everett Erieson 


The University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


SECRETARY'S REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF GERMAN 


HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
DECEMBER 28, 1936 


Ir is the Secretary's impression that this fifth annual meeting of the 
A.A.T.G. was a well attended, busy, and stimulating occasion. The 
forenoon and afternoon sessions were attended by 150 or more, the 
luncheon by 64, the dinner by 63, who were later joined by a con- 
siderable number to hear the retiring president's address. Friends 
and associates of the A.A.T.G., old and new, were especially pleased 
and gratified by the presence of Professor Camillo von Klenze, first 
President of the organization, and Frau von Klenze. 

The first session was opened at 10.15 with the President, Dr. 
Theodore Huebner of the New York City Department of Education, 
in the chair. The Treasurer's and Auditor's reports were received and 
accepted, grateful acknowledgment was made to Professor Keil 
(Hunter College) for the highly satisfactory management of the 
organization's finances, and a recommendation to the Executive 
Council that he be continued in the office of Treasurer was en- 
thusiastically passed. 

The action of the Executive Council in voting $10.00 as a con- 
tribution to the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations toward defraying the expenses of representation at the 
Panel Discussion of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
the National Education Association was presented and approved. 

A proposal from the Executive Council that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the feasibility of undertaking some action on the 
part of the Association with regard to the problem of duplication 
of publishers' concessions for text-book editing was adopted. Profes- 
sor Danton of Union College was named by the chair as chairman 
of this committee (Professor Danton later named Professor Busse of 
Hunter College and Dr. Heinrich Meyer of Rice Institute as, his 
choice of associates on the committee). The Executive Council fur- 
ther reported: the prospect of an early printing in the QUARTERLY 
of the Constitution of the A.A.T.G. along with its amendments to 
date; the keenest interest in the reorganization of Committee Q of 
the American Association of University Professors under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Dinsmore Alter of the Griffith Observatory, Los 
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Angeles, California; (this committee is considering the problem of 
pedagogical studies on the college curriculum); with regard to the 
geographieal boundaries of neighboring chapters, the Council felt 
that it could not wisely take official action; such chapters would have 
to settle the matter among themselves; the wishes of individual mem- 
bers and groups of members concerned should receive primary con- 
sideration. 

In introducing the pedagogical program the President announced 
the organization of new chapters in Long Island, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and in Virginia. He pointed out the importance of further 
extension of chapter organization and the work of the A.A.T.G. in 
general in advancing the cause of modern language study at a time 
when the future of such study seemed somewhat imperilled; because 
of certain trends in the field of professional education and the reper- 
eussions here of the general state of political agitation in Europe, 
language study is more or less under fire in certain quarters; it 
therefore behooves those interested in this vital study, leaving aside 
more or less transient controversies, to stress more than ever in 
their studies and discussions fundamental and abiding values; 
specifieally, among other things, it should be emphasized for the 
benefit of the general public that Nazi and German are not neces- 
sarily to be considered as synonymous. In press interviews and in a 
talk over the radio, which were arranged for by Professor Ehrman 
of the local committee, Dr. Huebener gave utterance to the same 
and similar sentiments. A suggestion was made by Professor Busse 
of Hunter College that a committee be appointed to embody the 
sentiments expressed in the President's address in a set of resolutions 
to be presented to the meeting. The President announced that he 
would appoint such a committee later on. 

The abundance of program material left little time for general, 
informal discussion. No doubt the pages of the QUARTERLY are open 
to formal elaboration of good ideas thus momentarily suppressed. 
Let it be said here to the credit of the speakers that they managed to 
say so much within the limited time at their disposal, thus materially 
assisting the chairman in adhering pretty closely to the prescribed 
schedule. In accordance with the designs of the Program Commit- 
tee, each of the addresses dealt with some concrete and specific an- 
swer to the eternal question: “How can we create interest in the 
study of German in our High Schools and Colleges?" Frail human 
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nature being what it is, it is only natural that many a gem of the 
gist thereof may have escaped a somewhat bewildered secretary, no 
more alert than he should be, but the following are gleanings from 
his somewhat fragmentary notes: a thoroughly intellectual course 
content that will enrich existence worthily has a sure appeal to the 
student mind (Allen W. Porterfield, University of West Virginia) ; 
pupil, school and community language corisciousness can be success- 
fully developed through the cultivation of closer social, recreational 
and cultural contact between language learners and the general body 
of students, parents and teachers, social and racial organizations such 
as singing societies, the Steuben Society, etc. (John Ringwald, Presi- 
dent, Hudson Valley Chapter) ; art and realien exhibitions, loans of 
exhibits from same to classrooms of other departments, to private 
schools and private homes, can be of great use in stimulating interest 
in German studies—which should not be approached exclusively as 
tools for other studies but primarily for their intrinsic cultural values 
(Professor Jane D. Goodloe, Goucher College); everywhere in our 
educational procedure the approach of the unknown should be by 
way of the known, hence the value of attention to cognates as a 
beginning in foreign language study (Professor Pope, Cornell) ; curi- 
osity in the life of a people stimulates interest in its language; a 
formal course in Volkskunde is not the only way to it; even elemen- 
tary language work can furnish in abundance incidental occasions 
for making excellent use of it (Professor Appelt, Rochester) ; choose 
your actors according to their pronunciation and their scholastic 
ability, not according to acting ability—even the stodgiest of book- 
worms can be taught a few necessary details of stage business and 
can be effective, if only his language is understandable (Dr. Lenz, 
New York University, Dramatics in the German Club) ; in pairing 
off correspondents, equivalent age is a more important consideration 
than equivalent school grade (Professor Dirks, Duquesne University, 
Briefwechsel mit deutschen Studenten). During the luncheon Dr. 
Anna Schafheitlin, Kent State University, Ohio, spoke briefly on 
listening with students of German to short-wave broadcasts. At least 
two of the speakers noted the desirability of a larger proportion of 
teachers of German of American and Anglo-Saxon antecedents. The 
speakers either expressly stated or pretty definitely implied that all 
these matters of course content, club and social activities, dramatics, 
pedagogic methods and devices, are potent in creating interest only 
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as a product of enthusiastic and inspired effort on the part of the 
teacher. One of the addresses was devoted definitely and specifically 
to this aspect of the problem: in arousing and maintaining interest 
nothing can take the place of the teacher the essence of whose per- 
sonality is courage and devotion, sustained and directed by sound 
scholarship and discipline—“Liebe, Wissen und Können, Mut!” 
(Professor Jockers, University of Pennsylvania). 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session the Chairman pro tem. 
declared himself hard put to it to find words that would adequately 
express on behalf of the Association its appreciation of the welcome 
and splendid support given it by the local committee, notably Miss 
Holt and Professor Ehrman. The Secretary then announced the 
names of the newly elected officers (see p. 99). 

At the afternoon session of the new Executive Council Professor 
Frank Mankiewicz of the College of the City of New York was 
appointed Managing Editor of the QuARTERLY to succeed Professor 
Bagster-Collins; Professor Keil was reappointed Business Manager; 
Professor Curtis C. D. Vail of the University of Buffalo was ap- 
pointed as an Associate Editor to succeed Miss Lucy Will. (Later 
Mr. Eugene Jackson, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, was 
added to the editorial board as an Associate Editor.) Certain of the 
chapters, notably the Hudson Valley Chapter, provided the officers 
with material for discussion and food for thought in an abundance 
rivalled only by the hotel's successful efforts to provide for our 
bodily necessities. Thus a few items that should have been attended 
to in the business sessions may have been omitted, or deferred until 
later, through the anxiety to leave ample time for the somewhat 
lengthy pedagogical program. 

The helpful attention given our meetings by the local press and 
radio facilities is a tribute to the interest of the local community in 
matters of publie education and the alertness of Miss Holt and Mr. 
Ehrman of the local committee. 

The day came to a happy eonclusion with the after-dinner ad- 
dress of the retiring President, in which he instructively and enter- 
tainingly spoke of some of his impressions while on a brief visit to 
Europe. It would appear from his address that, while we may not 
yet have learned everything that Switzerland, France, and England 
can teach us, there are some things that they might well learn from 
us, not alone in matters of equipment and mechanical devices, but 
also in matters of administration and classroom procedure. 
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THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN FOR 1937 


*President: Frank H. Reinsch, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 
*First Vice-President: Christian F. Hamff, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
*Second Vice-President: Miss Helen Ott, Troy, N.Y. 
*Third Vice-President: Mrs. Claire 8. Schradieck, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary: Edward F. Hauch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 
Treasurer: Giinther Keil, Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station, New 
York, N.Y. 


Additional Members of the Executive Council: 


Theodore Huebener, Retiring President, Board of Education, New 
York, N.Y., to serve until 1938. 

*Frank Mankiewiez, Managing Editor of THE GERMAN QUARTERLY, 
The City College, New York, N.Y. 

Walter Wadepuhl, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, 
W.Va., and W. C. Deeker, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N.Y., to serve until 1938. 

Lilian L. Stroebe, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and Louise 
Haessler, Brooklyn College, to serve until 1939. 

*Samuel Krosch, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
*John L. Kind, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., to 
serve until 1940. 


NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


Tur Executive Council of the Association hereby gives notiee, in 
aeeordance with Article VIII of the Constitution, of a proposal to 
amend By-Law 3 so as to read: 

Whenever a local ehapter is organized, it shall have the right to 
withhold one dollar of the $2.50 collected from each of its members 
for the sole use of the chapter, but the remaining $1.50 shall be 
sent to the Treasurer of the Association. 

Hamilton College Epwarp F. Havcu, Secretary 


* Newly elected. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


Year ending December 18, 1936 


Balance as of December 20, 1935: 


Toss RU scam queres inei E Ta SPetr ineo $ 515.89 
Account Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. ............... 76421 
Statement of Receipts: 
TOQ egbsddpEOBE nn 101.80 
alerts 658.50 
Library subscriptions to TGQ. ......... 0. cece eee eee 147.90 
Members-at-Large dues ........... esee 475.50 
Adrertemg n TGQ. eu tierce e chere hme ea 610.12 
Die eR: osx pe ee sd nd ad RD HEAR OR Ea etes 5.58 
LEON er bo cath a ae Teen reU 23.88 
Statement of Disbursements: 
an Fe euere ee $1,123.81 
Stationery, Postage, incus usb basti son 99.27 
Clerical TS ORES re erraten 150.00 
Business: MANAGE ia ran aaa 250.00 
Managing Bor nennen 5.00 
BIER Cock icone nam e use ee 20.00 
DIISGEHANEGHR era ern 132.21 
$1,780.29 
Plus outstanding check and bank charges ............... 10.00 
Actual Balance, as of December 18, 1936 ............0.. cee eeeeeees 


Submitted by, 


$3,303.78 


$1,790.29 


$1,513.49 


GÜNTHER Kew, Treasurer 


Tuis 18 To cERTIFY that I have examined the accounts of Professor Günther 
Keil, the Treasurer of the American Association of Teachers of German, for 
the year ending December 18, 1936, and have found them to be correct, the 
recording entries corresponding to the vouchers in hand, and the bank records 
of deposits corresponding with the credit balances shown in the Treasurer’s 


books. 


Harop LENZ 


December 20, 1936 


REVIEWS 


Bradish, Joseph A. von, Goethes Beamtenlaufbahn. New York: B. 
Westermann Co., Inc., 1937, 380 S., 8°, mit 2 Bildern (Veróffent- 
lichungen des Verbandes deutscher Schriftsteller und Literatur- 
freunde in New York. Wissenschaftliche Folge, Heft 4). Kar- 
toniert $2.50, Halbleinen $3.00. 

Wir gehen gewiß nicht fehl in der Annahme, daB die meisten 
von uns Deutschlehrern bei Goethe zunächst an den lorbeerumkränz- 
ten Dichter denken. Darüber vergessen wir nun leider nur allzuleicht 
die erstaunliche Arbeitsleistung Goethes auf mannigfach anderen, 
durchaus abseits gelegenen Gebieten; so besonders auch die viel- 
seitige Tätigkeit, die Goethe in 57 Jahren seiner Lebensarbeit (1775- 
1832) als Beamter entfaltete. „Im Hauptberuf, von dem er seinen 
Lebensunterhalt bestritt, war Goethe Beamter und gleichsam nur in 
seiner Nebenbeschäftigung, seinem Liebhaberberuf, Dichter“—so 
sagt Verfasser unumwunden auf Seite 179. Der landläufigen Ansicht, 
Goethes amtliches Wirken sei „verlorene Zeit, ungenütztes Talent, 
geraubtes Gut an dem Dichter Goethe" gewesen, tritt Dr. von 
Bradish entgegen, indem er darauf hinweist, daß gerade die weit- 
verzweigte und pflichtgetreue Beamtentätigkeit Goethes den Künst- 
ler und den Forscher Goethe beeinfiußte und förderte (S. 177-190). 

Das äußerst sorgfältig dokumentierte und klar disponierte Buch 
behandelt im ersten Teil (S. 13-30) die Verfassung Sachsen-Weimar- 
Eisenachs zur Zeit Karl Augusts und Goethes. Teil II (S. 31-190), 
„Goethes Beamtenlaufbahn," umfaßt folgende, der historischen Ent- 
wicklung entsprechende Kapitel, deren Aufzählung einen Begriff 
von der Reichhaltigkeit des Stoffes geben móge: Geheimes Konsilium, 
Ilmenauer Bergwerksdirektion, Ilmenauer Steuerkommission, Wege- 
baudirektion, Kriegskommission, Leitung der Kammer (Finanz- 
behórde) in Weimar, Goethe über seine ersten Beamtenjahre, Urlaub 
nach Italien, Weimarer Hoftheater, Oberaufsicht über die unmittel- 
baren Anstalten für Wissenschaft und Kunst, Abgelehnter Kurator- 
posten an der Universitát Jena, Goethes Rang als Beamter, Adel 
und Orden, 50 jáhriges Dienstjubiláum, Goethe und Karl August, 
Tod und Beisetzung des Staatsministers, Dichter und Beamter. 

Teil III (S. 191-380), ,,Die Aktenstücke Goethes Beamtenlauf- 
bahn betreffend,“ bringt alle zur Zeit greifbaren Personalakten 
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Goethes, 113 an der Zahl, in chronologischer Reihenfolge und in 
buchstabengetreuem Abdruck. ,Die Mehrzahl dieser Dokumente 
wird hier zum ersten Male veróffentlicht^ (S. 6). Dem Buch sind 
zwei Bilder beigegeben: Goethe als Staatsminister und Goethes 
Wappen aus dem Adelsdiplom. 

Trotz des spróden Stoffes und trotz der gründlichen Dokumen- 
tierung des Buches ist der Stil besonders auch in dem darstellenden 
Teile des Werkes frisch und lebendig; wobei es sich Dr. von Bradish— 
sehr zu unserer Freude !— ‚nicht entsagen konnte, einige farbenreiche 
Töne in das etwas eintönige Gesamtbild einzufügen“ (S. 7). Nun, 
das Gesamtbild ist alles andere als eintönig! Dient dieses Buch doch 
dazu, unser eigenes Gesamtbild von Goethe und Goethes Welt 
wesentlich zu bereichern und abzurunden. 

GÜNTHER KEIL 


Hunter College 


Philip Mason Palmer and Robert Pattison More, The Sources of the 
Faust Tradition from Simon Magus to Lessing. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1936. Pp. vi + 300. $3.50. 

Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie. Surely any theorizing by 
the authors is of a very neutral gray, indeed they have limited them- 
selves strietly to their expressed purpose of giving the student ap- 
proaching Goethe’s masterpiece a collection of source material to 
make the background more real and so more interesting. All told 
they use barely twenty five pages for their introduction and discus- 
sions, possibly some users of the book may wish they had been more 
liberal with themselves. Contents: Introduction. The Forerunners of 
Faust—Simon Magus, Cyprian, Theophilus, translations from Ante 
Nicene Church Library, Caxton's Legenda Aurea, and two by the 
authors. The Historical Faust, twenty-four passages in Latin or 
German with translations. The Faust Books, brief account and full 
text of the English Faust Book of 1592. The Earlier Faust Dramas 
and Puppet Plays, notices of performances at Danzig, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt (2) and text of Ulm Puppet Play. Lessing and 
Faust, the problem and the fragments. Index. 

Inasmuch as selection was necessary, it may be granted that what 
is offered is typical. Other material, which some might wish included, 
is mentioned, usually with fair bibliographic data. Both authors and 
publisher have worked carefully and this dignified volume will prove 
a useful and welcome aid to students of Goethe and Marlowe. 
R.W.P. 


| NOTES AND NEWS | 


With this issue the undersigned assumes the duties of editing the 
GERMAN QUARTERLY, although his name was undeservedly mentioned 
by Professor Bagster-Collins as the Managing Editor of the last 
issue. 

I am well aware of the difficulty of the task of becoming a worthy 
successor of Professor Bagster-Collins. In the eight years of his edi- 
torship he has gained for the GERMAN QUARTERLY a respected stand- 
ing among professional journals. Through his own contributions, as 
well as through the skilfull selection of suitable material he has of- 
fered a valuable magazine to the fraternity of German teachers. In 
doing this he has enjoyed the cooperation of many outstanding teach- 
ers and educators. If I am not to fall too short of the standard which 
he has set, I bespeak for the GERMAN QUARTERLY and myself a con- 
tinuation of such cooperation. I shall welcome at all times articles 
pertaining to the method or subject-matter of our work and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of our national periodical. 

With my appreciation of his past work as a leader in the field 
of methods and the successful editor of the GERMAN QUARTERLY, I 
combine the expression of my personal gratitude to Professor Bag- 
ster-Collins for his helpful attitude in the transfer of the editorial 
apparatus. At the same time I appeal to my colleagues to help 
through their contributions to make our magazine of ever-growing 
importance to our work. 

FRANK MANKIEWICZ 


NEUORGANISATION DES DEUTSCHEN SCHULWESENS 


„In den vergangenen Wochen sind erziehungspolitisch entschei- 
dende Verlautbarungen bekannt geworden, die geradezu eine Revolu- 
tion unseres gesamten Schulwesens bedeuten. Reichserziehungs- 
minister Rust kündigte auf einer groBen Kundgebung der Deutschen 
Arbeitsfront in den Kroll-Sälen zu Berlin am 29. September’ die 
bevorstehende vóllige Umformung des deutschen Berufs- und Fach- 
schulwesens an. Besondere Bedeutung hat weiterhin die Mitteilung, 
daß von Ostern 1937 ab wieder die Zwölf-Jahres-Schule zur Durch- 
führung kommen wird. Die Grundschule wird dabei wie bisher vier 
Jahre umfassen; die darüber hinausgehende neunjährige Aus- 
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bildungszeit in der hóheren Schule wird dagegen um ein Jahr auf 
acht Jahre gekürzt werden. Ferner wird auf den Hochschulen ein 
sogenanntes „Studienjahr“ zur Einführung kommen. Reichsleiter 
Dr. Ley umriß auf dieser Tagung die Pläne für eine entscheidende 
Aenderung in der beruflichen Ausbildung. Schon im letzten Volks- 
schuljahr soll eine bewuBte Einstellung auf die handwerkliche Arbeit 
einsetzen. Ein Jahr ,,Grundlehre“ folgt. Die drei nächsten Jahre 
gehóren dann der Fachlehre. Rechnet man zu der Ausbildungszeit 
noch zweieinhalb Jahre Arbeits- und Heeresdienst hinzu, so ergibt 
sich für jeden Deutschen, sei er Arbeiter der Faust oder Arbeiter der 
Stirn, eine Gesamtausbildungszeit von 1415 Jahren. Neben diesen 
MaBnahmen, die lediglich die Voraussetzungen schaffen werden, 
kündete Dr. Ley zusätzliche Berufserziehungsmaßnahmen für Er- 
wachsene an, deren wichtigste wohl der in Aussicht genommene Lei- 
stungskampf der Betriebe und die Errichtung von Meisterschulen 
sind. Die Schaffenden des Betriebes unter sich und darüber hinaus 
wieder die Betriebe nebeneinander sollen im beruflichen Wettkampf 
nach sportlichkämpferischem Grundsatz um die Ehre der besten 
Leistung ringen. 
“Die Deutsche Schule” (November-Heft 1936, Leipzig) 


ÖFFENTLICHE AUFSCHRIFTEN IM UNTERRICHT 

Es wurde und wird viel und in allen Sprachen der Welt darüber 
gespöttelt, daß jeder Reisende an der Grenze eines fremden Landes 
erstmals in der Form verschiedener Verbottafeln in praktische Be- 
ziehungen zur Sprache des fremden Landes tritt. Erfahrungsgemäß 
sind diese Tafeln für jeden Fremden zugleich sprachliche Texte, an 
denen er seine mitgebrachten sprachlichen Kenntnisse erprobt oder 
seine ersten autodidaktischen Versuche macht. 

Die gezwungene Wahl des Fremden, diese Texte als Lehrmittel zu 
gebrauchen, ist auch sachlich gerechtfertigt: ihre sprachliche Form 
ist meist einfach, ohne besondere grammatikalische Schwierigkei- 
ten— vielfach sind sie schlagzeilenartig geprägt, so daß sie schwer zu 
vergessen sind—, ihr Gedankeninhalt genießt eine zwischenstaatliche 
Verbreitung—sie sind in den seltensten Fällen wörtliche Überse- 
tzungen der Muttersprache, so daß der Reisende sich zwangsläufig 
der Eigenartigkeit der fremden Sprache bewußt wird. (Im Deutschen 
heißt es: „Nicht hinausbeugen“ ,—im Italienischen: „Es ist gefährlich 
sich hinauszubeugen“ —im Ungarischen: ,,Hinausbeugen ist gefähr- 
lich“, usw.) 

Alle oben angeführten Umstände, die allgemeine Bekanntheit, die 
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zwischenstaatliche Verbreitung, die sprachlich einfache Form, die 
schlagzeilenartige Prägung, die sprachliche Eigenartigkeit, recht- 
fertigen einstimmig den Einfall, daß diese Texte im Fremdsprachen- 
unterricht einen guten Dienst leisten könnten, besonders auf der An- 
fängerstufe, wo es bekanntlich sehr schwer ist, lebensnahe, leicht ver- 
ständliche und einprägsame, grammatikalisch einfache und zugleich 
sinnvolle Texte zu finden oder zu schaffen. 

Die Muttersprache kann bei diesen Texten ohne weiteres einge- 
schaltet werden, da diese Schlagzeilen keine wörtlichen Übersetzun- 
gen, sondern gedankeninhaltliche Entsprechungen sind. Wir werden 
nicht etwa sagen: „Übersetzen Sie es ins Italienische: Nicht hinaus- 
beugen“ ,—sondern: „Wie sagt es der Italiener: Nicht hinausbeugen.“ 
Natürlich ist der Text auf einer höheren und späteren Stufe des 
Unterrichts in Worte zu zergliedern —die erkannten Worte sind ins 
Vokabular einzutragen, —der wörtliche Inhalt des Satzes ist zu 
ermitteln, aber nicht etwa in die Muttersprache zu übersetzen! So 
gestaltet sich auf der Anfängerstufe des Fremdsprachenunterrichts 
eine ,,Ganzheitsmethode“ heraus, deren Vorteile im Schreibunterricht 
unterster Stufe schon allgemein bekannt sind. 

* Deutschunterricht im Ausland" (November 1936, München) 


CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 

Boston Chapter: 

President: Dr. Waldo C. Peebles, Boston University, 525 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Vice-President: Mr. Diepold Friedland, 174 Winthrop Road, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. George R. 8. von Kapff, 140 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Central New York Chapter: 
President: Professor Clifford E. Gates, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Vice-President: Mr. Otto C. Hahn, Oneida Senior High School, Oneida, 
N.Y. 
Secretary: Mr. Otto Liedke, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. " 
Treasurer: Miss Marguerite Williams, Utica Free Academy, Utica, N.Y. 


Fingerlake Chapter: 
President: Dr. Ralph C. Wood, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Vice-President: Dr. Ruth Buha, Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. 
Secretary: Miss Anna F. Meyer, Binghampton Central High School, Bing- 

hampton, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Mr. Louis Nesbit, Cortland Central High School, Cortland, N.Y. 
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Hudson Valley Chapter: 

President: Dr. George H. Danton, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Vice-President: Miss Louise Stocker, Poughkeepsie High School, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Helen Ott, Schuyler High School, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Directors: Dr. R. W. Pettengill, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, Emma Willard School, Troy, N.Y. 


Long Island Chapter: 

President: Mr. John F. Ringwald, Valley Stream High School, Valley 
Stream, LI., N.Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Louise Frank, Marvin Lodge, Islip, LI, 
N.Y. 


Metropolitan Chapter: 
President: Dr. F. A. H. Leuchs, 1040-82nd Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Elizabeth Gelber, 1465 E. 5th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Secretary and Treasurer: Dr. Harold Lenz, 78 Clinton Place, New York, 
N.Y. 


Rochester Chapter: 
President: Professor H. G. Dymmel, 312 Pearl Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Vice-President: Mr. H. Wagner, 9 Portsmouth Terrace, Rochester, N.Y. 
Secretary: Miss A. Biesenbach, 53 Colvin Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Treasurer: Miss M. A. Karp, 415 Magee Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


Southern California Chapter: 

President: Mr. Emil O. Toews, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Secretary: Mrs. Hildegard T. Boelter, Beverly Hills High School, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Treasurer: Mr. Elmer E. Sauer, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


Virginia Chapter: 

President: Dr. William Harrison Faulkner, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Vice-President: Miss Josephine Holt, Director of Foreign Languages, Rich- 
mond Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. Robert W. Ehrman, University of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


Western New York Chapter: 
President: Miss Laura Buerger, East High School, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Secretary: Miss Ernestine Manhardt, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, 
N.Y 


Treasurer: Mr. Heino Olandt, 47 Linden Park, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A New CEBCO Drill Book 


HIGH POINTS in 
GERMAN TWO YEARS 


By EUGENE JACKSON 
and WiLLIAM D. PEARSON 


A 


Tus volume was prepared to fill the need for a German 
drill book to serve: 1—as an outline guide for use in conjunction 
with the regular text from the beginning of the term; and 2—as 
material for intensive review during the middle or towards the 
end of the term when it is desirable to check up on work already 
completed. Hic Points iN German Two YEARS is an ingeniously 
arranged condensed text. It presents the essentials of standard 
courses for convenient assignment by the instructor, and for effec- 
tive guidance of the student in the important subject requirements. 


Cultural Material 
An outstanding feature of the book is the section on “Cultural 
Material” wherein is presented a crisply written, humanized and 
vitalized rapid-fire review of German philosophy, art, literature, 
history, science, and politics. 
160 Pages 40¢ Net to Schools 
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Teachers of German who would like to give High Points in German Two 
Years their consideration with a view to possible adoption are invited to 
send for free Desk Copies. When writing, please indicate the number of 
students enrolled in your class or classes. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 
Publishers of CEBCO Condensed Texts 
104 FIFTH AVENUE New York, N.Y. 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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SERVICE 
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A 
DEPARTMENT 


TO 
ASSIST AND ADVISE 
STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE 


LÀ 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


GERMAN 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


SEE GERMANY 


DURING 


FESTIVAL YEAR! 


Festival Year 1937 follows the Olympia Year in Ger- 
many. The Reich continues to be the world's festival cen- 
ter and vacation playground for American and other 
foreign visitors. Thrill at opera in Bayreuth, Muenchen, 
Dresden, Berlin and Weimar, at drama in Heidelberg 
and Frankfurt! Enjoy colorful history plays in Rothen- 
burg and other medieval picture towns! Marvel at the 
accomplishments and aims of the New Germany at the 
great exposition "Nation at Work" in Duesseldorf! 


For the foreign student, German colleges and univer- 
sities offer special courses. 


With the 60% railroad fare reduction and “Reise- 
mark" far below the regular Reichsmark quotations, va- 
cationing in Germany is an inexpensive delight. 


Travel in a foreign country and contact with its people 
is the best and most attractive way of making the student 
anxious to learn that country's language. 


The excellent colored posters, illustrated handbooks 
and fascinating films of glorious scenery, breath-taking 
sports, and cultural and educational subjects depicting 
the charms of Germany enliven the students’ interest and 
make them travel minded. They are widely used as 
realia in German classes and for German clubs at Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 


This material will be furnished, free of charge, upon 
application by the heads of German departments to 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 665 Fifth Ave. 251 Post St. 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy TemrLE House and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN 


The magazine offers in its Winter Number the history of 
German letters during the past ten years. This is the second 


in a special series of issues dealing with European literature 
in the decade since Books Abroad was founded. Leading ar- 
ticles by an eminent list of German and American critics on 
the novel, poetry, drama, etc. Place your subscription now. 
Address the Circulation Manager, Books Abroad. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA. U.S.A. 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
ANNOUNCES 
No. 2 of "The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series" 


"A Basic French Vocabulary" 


By a Committee of tha Association of Modern Languaga Taachars 
of tha Central West and South 


A pamphlet of about 40 pagas. Prica 25 cants, postpaid, payabla In advence 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


"Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students" 
“The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series," No. 1 


A frank end honast answar to the vocational phase of the question, “What is tha 
practical value of modarn foreign languaga study?" 


Approximataly 40 pagas. Prica, 25 cents, postpaid, payabía in edvance. 
Please remit chack or monay order made payable to “The Modatn Language Journal.” 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
George W. H. Shield 


Business Manager 


1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, California 
Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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Sixth Session 


WEIMAR- 


WEIMAR-JENA UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses 
Opens July 8, 1937, Closes August 18 
Lecture and Discussion Courses 


Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche, Modern Literature, 
Philosophy, Education and History of Art 


Language Courses 


Intermediate and Advanced 
Conversation, Reading, extensive and intensive, Grammar, 
Free Composition, Phonetics, Art of Recitation 
and "How to teach German." 


MUSIC COURSES 
Vocal and Instrumental 


ART COURSES 
Sculpture and Painting 


The courses are given by Germam professors, internationally known, each an out- 


PR authority in his field. Points 
cepted by American universities and co 


An unusually interesting and varied 
program for evening entertainments and 
excursions is offered. Many-sided op- 
portunities for outdoor sports, swim- 
ming, tennis, and especially splendid 
opportunity lor hiking and horseback 


or undergraduate and graduate work ac- 
f es, Written and oral examinations will 
be given to those who work for points. 


riding Goong the glorious German 
forests. The finest German homes have 
opened their doors to the participants 
in the college. Only one or two are 
placed with one family, unless desired 
otherwise. 


For detailed information and bulletin write to 


Miss Christine Till, Old Greenwich, Connecticut 
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THE BEST REFERENCE ATLAS 


containing the most up-to-date information 


still is: 


STIELER'S ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY 


New International Édition 


The international edition of Stieler's Atlas is to be issued in 57 parts, 
each containing two maps. About twelve parts will be issued annually. 
Twenty-two parts have been published to date. Among them, are twenty 
maps covering South America. The subscription price of each part 
is 60€. After the atlas is complete, the price will be raised considerably. 
Upon request, a detailed leaflet will be sent to you without obligation. 


Place your subscription today! 
B. WESTERMANN CO. INC. 


24 West 48th Street, New York 
Importers of Foreign books 


Spezial - Angebot 


ut, Die Deutsche Literatur unsererZeit 
in Charakteristiken und Proben 


Das Gesamtschaffen von 450 Dichtern der letzten dreissig 
Jahre (abgeschlossen 1932) in Proben aus ihren Werken. Mit 
kurzen biographischen Einleitungen sowie Titelangaben und 
Erscheinungsjahr. 


528 Seiten, 60 Dichterbildnisse 
Preis, in Ganzleinenband, nur $1.25 


GERMAN BOOK IMPORTING CO. 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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READING 
COMPREHENSION 
TESTS IN GERMAN 


By LrLran L. STROEBE, 
Vassar College 


Twenty short selections taken from 
modern German fiction. Each selec- 
tion followed by a series of German 
questions to be answered in English. 
There is no possibility of ambiguity 
or misunderstanding. Aims to enable 
the teacher to learn how much the 
student understands. 

List Price: 32 cents 


Please write the publishers for ezamination copies. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 FOURTH AVE, N.Y. 


STUDIEREN SIE 
DEUTSCH! 


By Oscar C. BURKHARD, 
Umversity of Minnesota, and 


Lucy M. Wu, 
Minneapolis City Schools 


A loose-leaf workbook suited by 
topical arrangement for use with any 
standard beginning grammar. In- 
valuable for classes in which extra 
drill and plentiful review are desired. 
List Price: 64 cents 


LEARNING GERMAN 


By Frepericx Betz, A.M., Instructor in Modern Languages, George 
Washington High School, New York, and WırLıam R. Price, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Modern Languages, University of the State of New York. 
473 pages—artistically illustrated—List price, $1.44. 


IVES all the grammar, drill material, and reading material needed 
for a thorough beginner's course. In the work for the first term only 


the present tense of the verb is used. 


The following is characteristic of the praise this book is receiving: 


“LEARNING GERMAN by Betz and Price has my enthusiastic 
approbation as a thorough and excellent piece of work. I didn't 
think it possible but this is really something different in the way 
of a first year text. I approve the unusual attention given to the 
noun, the systematic and deliberate progress of the grammar, 
the attention given to word building, the modern illustrations that 
really illustrate the new Germany, the reading material, and the 
general make-up of the book as a careful piece of workmanship." 
—Anna L. Blair, State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NewYork Cinelnnatl  Chleago 


Atlanta Dallas San Franeisco 
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“Go Abroad" via 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 5—August 19, 1937 
DIRECTOR: Ernst Ferse, Johns Hopkins University 


VISITING PROFESSOR 
ALEXANDER R. HoHLFELD, University of Wisconsin 


Seven weeks in the heart of the recreational center of the 
Green Mountains 


For the teacher who is planning to combine recreation and profit during the 
summer vacation period, Middlebury offers a colony isolated from the other 
Language Schools to facilitate the speaking of German, the sole medium of 
communication in classroom and social activities. Courses carry credit for 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Modern Languages. 


for individual bulletins of 
ENGLISH— FRENCH—GERMAN—ITALIAN— SPANISH 


Address 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 


Middlebury, Vermont 


Mein Erstes Deutsches Buch 


Horz. Complete first-year book—new approach. High in- 
terest level—richly varied content. 


Deutscher Alltag 


Mankızwicz-BrAnDT, Short modern selections. 


Deutsche Kulturkunde 


Purın-Rose. German life, culture, traditions. 


Die Deutschen 


Jocxers. German culture treated synthetically. 


Beine 


Lirrziw. Anthology of prose and poetry. 


EC A ee cum 


TITTEN N 


pum. 


BT 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Richmond Atlanta Dallas 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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LISTEN INT! 


EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 11:30-12 


MARCH 13TH - JUNE 5TH 


GERMAN CLUB RADIO HOUR 


WBNX 


(N.Y., N.Y.—1350 KC.) 


Under the auspices of the Junior Auriliary of the Metropolitan Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of German thirteen radio programs 
composed of typical German club material have been prepared by students 
and teachers of schools of New York City. Performances with singing, 
recitations, narrative, dialogue, travelogue, short dramas and operettas, will 
be presented by the German clubs of: 


Hunter College High School New Utrecht High School 

Samuel Tilden High School Walton High School 

New York University (Univ. Bushwick High School 
Heights) i Townsend Harris High School 

College of the City of New York De Witt Clinton High School 

Hunter College Junior High Schools o£ N.Y.C. 

Grover Cleveland High School Dramatics Group of junior 


James Monroe High School Auxiliary 


TELL EVERYBODY ABOUT ITII 
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WHY 
STUDY 
GERMAN? 


Opinions of 
Prominent 


Men and Women 


Issued by the Association of Teachers of German of 
New York and Vicinity. 


Free copies of this pamphlet may be secured by writing to 
JOSEPH SCHWARZBACH, Secretary, 1324 Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GEORGB BANTA PUBLIBHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


